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Ask  for  Schlitz . . . 
see  why  it  outsells  all  other  beers 


JJglil.  ri'lVesliing,  satisfying  Schlitz 

It  enters  easily  into  every  scene  of  good  living 
and  good  taste. 

'I  hf  matchless  quality  of  Schlitz  has  never  been 
dn|tli(  atcd.  America  recognizes  this.  Last  year, 
Schlitz  again  led  all  the  nation's  breweries  in 
ales.  Throughout  the  world  people  enjoyed 
more  bottles,  cans  and  draughts  of  Schlitz  — 
iniUioixs  more — than  au)  other  beer,  at  anv  price 

Nice  to  know,  isn't  it,  that  here  is  one  of  the 
liner  things  of  life  everyone  can  alToi 


THE  131  EFl  TllVr  MADK  MIIWvMlKEE  FAMOUS 

©1956  Jos.  Schlitz  Brewing  Company,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  Brooklyn,  N,  Y.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


ROAD  BIRDS  ...  a  series  by  Ethyl  Corporation 


THE 


Balding  Eagle 


You'll  hear  this  bird  scream  when 
his  bald  tires  skid  or  let  go.  He  never 
bothers  to  have  them  checked  or 
replaced  . . .  until  it's  too  late. 


THE 


Smart  Bird 


knows  his  tires  give  best 


service  when  he  gives  them  good  care.  He  makes 
sure  they're  properly  inflated  at  all  times  and 
replaces  them  when  the  tread  wears  thin. 

The  Smart  Bird  gets  best  service  from  his 
engine,  too.  He  always  uses  premium  gasoline. 
Premium  gasoline  has  a  higher  octane  rating. 
It  lets  modern  engines  deliver  top  power . . . 
top  mileage  . . .  top  driving  pleasure. 


It's  smart  to  use 
premium  gasoline 


ETHYL 

CORPORATION 


risH  IN  Quebec 


SPLENDID  SPORT 


UNSPOILT  LAKES  &  RIVERS 


Plan  now  for  a  trip  you  will  never  forget.  The  fish 
are  there,  the  guides  are  competent,  the  roads 
excellent  and  the  accommodation  comfortable. 

For  mops,  boolc/e's,  wrife:  Provincial  Publicity  Bureau, 
Patliament  Buildings,  Quebec  City,  Canada; 
or  48  Pockeleller  Plaza,  New  York  20,  N.Y. 

La  Province  lie 

uebec 

WHEN  YOU  FISH  FOR 
THE  FUN  OF  IT  

QUALITY 

MAKES  THE 
BIG  DIFFERENCE 

Composed  of  only  the  finest  tackle,  llie 
Garcia  line  offers  leisure  time  fishermen 
a  complete  selection  of  balanced,  highest 
quality  spinning  gear.  Each  item  de- 
signed and  crafted  for  maximum  dura- 
bility .  .  .  smooth  functioning  .  .  .  ease  of 
operation  —  season  after  season  of  de- 
pendable performance. 

Next  time  you  fish  for  the  fun  of  it  — 
choose  Garcia  and  play  your  fish  with 
style  .  .  .  with  confidence  .  .  .  with  the 
fullest  measure  of  enjoyment. 


the 
elite  Garcia 
MITCHELl. 

America's  Luxury  Spinning  Reel 

dl^^SlCB  A  CO.,  INC. 

268  FOURTH  AVENUf.  N(w  YORK  10.  N  Y 

Reels  •  Rods  •  Line  •  Lures  •  Balanced  Kits  •  Accessories 

Vou'll  want  to  read  THE  SPIN  FISHERM  AN  -  only 
magazine  d^^voted  entirely  to  spinning.  Write  for  detaih. 
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Tilth  the  pleasure  of  smooth  smoMn^ 


Get  a  fresh  st^rt  Jtith  a  freshly-lit  PALL  MALL 


When  the  deal  is  closed,  relax, 
reward  yourself— with  the  smooth, 
gentle  mildness  of  America's  most 
rewarding  cigarette.  PALL  MALL 
is  so  fresh  and  fragrant,  so  cool 
and  sweet,  it  tastes  freshly-lit  puff 
after  puff.  Choose  well -smoke 
PALL  MALL. 


Fine  tobacco  is  its  own  best  filter. 
And  PALL  MALL's  greater  length  of 
fine  tobaccos  travels  the  smoke 
further— filters  the  smoke  and 
makes  it  mild.  You  get  smoothness, 
mildness,  and  satisfaction  no 
other  cigarette  can  offer.  Enjoy  the 
finest  quality  money  can  buy. 


You  get  more  than  greater  length 
when  you  smoke  PALL  MALL.  For 
PALL  MALL  tobaccos  are  the  finest 
quality  money  can  buy.  No  finer 
tobacco  has  ever  been  grown— and 
here  it  is  blended  to  a  flavor  peak 
—  delicious  .  .  .  and  distinctively 
PALL  MALL.  Buy  PALL  MALLtoday. 


BUI  mux 


PALL  MALL's  greater  length  of  tra- 
ditionally fine,  mellow  tobaccos 
gives  you  natural  self-filtering  ac- 
tion. PALL  MALL  filters  the  smoke, 
so  it's  never  bitter,  always  sweet 
—  never  strong,  always  mild.  Get 
that  certain  feeling  of  contentment 
with  PALL  MALL  today. 


THE    FINEST    QUALITY    MONEY    CAN  BUY 


.  and  they  are  Mild! 

©A  T  Co.     PRODUCT  or  t/i^  „^^mtAiean  lAr^ajce/j-^^nyianj^ 


AMERICA'S    LEADING    MANUFACTURtR    OF  CIGARETTES 


Sound  your  Z...get 


POWER 

FOR 

KEEPS 


because— 


Pennzoil  with  Z-7 
keeps  engines  clean 

Pennzoil  with  Z-7  Is  The 
Tough -Film  "  oil  with  an  all-oil 
lubricating  body.  It  stays 
tough  under  engine  heat  and 
pressures,  prevents  build-up 
of  power-stealing  deposits.  By 
keeping  engines  clean,  this 
different  Pennsylvania  motor 
oil  controls  carbon  completely. 
There's  no  knock,  no  ping. 
Horsepower  stays  unlocked— 
not  for  just  a  few  miles  after 
an  oil  change,  but  for  keeps. 
To  enjoy  all  the  smooth  power 
you  bought,  get  Pennzoil  with 
Z-7  now  in  the  exact  seasonal 
grade  for  your  car! 


IN  eVERV  STATE. 
AT  DEALERS  WHO 

care  for  your  car 


MtMBEfl  PENN.  GRADE  CRUDE  OH  ASSN.,  PERMIT  NO.  2,  OIL  CIIV,  PA. 
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FORGOTTEN 

Sir:  Recently  I  had  an  opportunity  to 
\  isit  a  few  of  the  small  islands  of  the 
Pacific  which  were  scenes  of  bloody 
and  hitter  armed  engagements  during 
\\'\V2.  The  shores  of  some  of  these 
small  islands  are  littered  with  the  rust- 
ing hulks  of  ships  and  small  craft.  A 
few  of  the  islands  arc  refueling  stops 
for  airplanes  engaged  in  trans-Pacific 
fiights.  I  was  shocked  to  discover  not 
one  small  marker  or  monument  to  our 
.-\rnicd  Forces  who  fought  and  died 
on  these  remote  outposts.  I  think  that 
a  small  commemorative  tablet  set  in 
l)lace  outside  the  air  terminals  on  these 
islands  \\  ould  be  most  appropriate. 

Page  Stelle 

Voiiit  Plciisiiiit,  N.  ). 

WATCH  THAT  WILL! 

Sir:  I  read  with  great  interest  ><)ur 
article  on  '■\Vills"  in  the  Marcli  issue. 
I  certainly  agree  \\  ith  the  tenor  of  the 
same.  There  is  one  thing,  however, 
that  I  think  could  w  ell  be  brought  to 
the  ex-serviceman's  attention,  and  that 
is  the  wills  which  a  great  many  drew 
in  service  before  leaving  the  country. 
If  an  individual's  circumstances  have 
changed  a  great  deal,  a  will  which  was 
satisfactory  in  1942  or  194.i  would  be 
entirely  unsatisfactory  and  unfair  in 
19.>6.  Another  thing  is  that  many  of 
these  servicemen's  wills  were  witnessed 
b\'  someone  with  whom  the  service- 
man was  acquainted  at  the  time,  but 
due  to  changing  circumstances,  when 
it  becomes  necessary  to  try  to  contact 
these  witnesses,  it  is  almost,  if  not  en- 
tirely, impossible  to  locate  them,  an 
event  which  might  make  impossible 
the  probate  of  the  will. 

Albeit  G.  Kirby 
GcJieviT,  iV. 

GOOD  EXAMPLE 

Sir:  I  thought  that  it  would  be  of  in- 
terest to  you  that  the  De  Soto  Union 
free  High  School  of  De  Soto,  Wis.,  is 
the  only  school  in  the  State  of  AVis- 
consin,  and  the  only  one  as  far  as  we 
know  in  the  entire  midwest,  to  insti- 
tute an  18-week  mandatorv  course  in 


the  study  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  The  texts  on  the  sub- 
ject were  found  to  be  incomplete  or 
not  written  for  high  school  level.  So 
by  order  of  the  Superv  ising  Principal 
of  this  School,  a  text  was  written  on 
the  subject,  and  on  high  school  level. 
Each  student  received  a  "ditto"  copy. 
There  is  one  other  school  in  \A^iscon- 
sin  offering  an  18-week  course  in  the 
subject,  but  it  is  an  elective  and  taught 
in  the  senior  year.  The  course  given  in 
the  De  Soto  Union  Free  High  School 
is  mandatory.  This  is  the  second  year 
in  this  school,  and  the  students  are 
very  enthused  about  it.  Of  course  this 
course  can  be  taught  as  "dry  as  fish," 
but  it  can  be  made  one  of  the  most 
thrilling  and  interesting  courses. 

M.  N.  Dalfinriul 
Dc  Soto,  If'/.v. 

NO  CONNECTION 

Sir:  To  avoid  any  possible  misunder- 
standing by  your  readers,  we  wish  to 
point  out  that  there  is  no  connection 
between  the  American  Law  Students' 
Association,  mentioned  in  the  article 
"The  Doctor's  Dilemma"  in  the  .March 
19.?6  issue  of  your  publication  as  a  pro- 
communist  enterprise,  and  the  Ameri- 
can Law  Student  Association, 
founded  and  sponsored  by  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association  since  September 
1949.  The  American  Bar  Association 
sponsored  organization  is  composed  of 
affiliated  student  groups  representing 
some  .iO,000  .students  in  119  approv  ed 
law  schools.  Through  this  work  w  ith 
students,  the  American  Law  Student 
Association  supplements  their  formal 
legal  education  and  assists  in  their 
preparation  for  transition  from  the 
study  of  law  to  the  practice  of  law.  It 
is  concerned  exclusively  with  prepa- 
ration for  the  legal  profession  and  has 
no  connection  in  any  way  with  the 
political  field.  At  the  time  it  chose  a 
name  for  its  student  organization,  the 
American  Bar  Association  was  un- 
aware of  the  prior  existence  of  a  stu- 
dent organization  which  had  a  similar 
name.  This  first  was  called  to  our  at- 
tention in  1951.  The  American  Law 
Students'  Association  was  organized 
and  operated  in  the  New  York  area 
in  1936  and  1957.  It  is  this  organization, 
which  had  a  short  existence,  to  which 
the  above  mentioned  article  apparent- 
ly has  reference. 

James  M.  Spiro,  Director 
Law  Stiidcvt  Program 
American  Bar  Association 
Cbica'io,  III. 

OMISSION 

Sir:  I  w  ish  to  object  to  the  third  pic- 
ture in  the  feature,  "The  iMeaning  of 
The  American  Legion  Emblem"  in 
your  March  issue.  The  description  is 
incomplete  and,  to  me,  seriously  .so. 
The  star  with  a  U.  S.  on  it  w  as  the 
discharge  button  of  WAAT;  and  that 
fact  should  be  mentioned.  AVhen  m\' 
Post  puts  on  an  initiation,  I  do  men- 
tion it,  and  the  other  oldtimers  ap- 
( (Jo/It iiiticJ  on  pafie  55) 


REGULAR 
VALUE 


$OQ95  Westinghouse 

^  _  AUTOMATIC  HEAT  ^CONTROL 

.^^^^^M^^  (THERMOSTAT) 


$Q95 


Cooker-Fryer 
french-Fry  Basket 
Ovenslass  Cover 


Includes 

YOUR 
COST* 

Direct-To-You  At  Much 
Less  Than  Wholesale 

Does  All  This  for  You 
^  French  Frie^^' 

*  Roasts  ^ 
^  Stews 

Cooks  liquids 

*  Fries 
^  Blanches 
^  Food  Warmer 
^  Steams 
^  Casserole 
^  Serve  Right  From  It- 
Just  Set  The  Dial— PRESTO! 

It's  Done  For  You— AUTOMATICALLY! 


AU  linand  New!  lof,  2uaUi4f! 

Now  you  no  longer  have  to  put  up  with  a  hot  stove — summer  or  winter — 
to  quickly  prepare  and  serve  delicious  food  to  your  family  and  friends. 
This  extra-large  automatic  COOKER-FRYER  has  an  easy-to-clean  Copper 
lustre  finish  with  a  shiny  black  enamel  base.  The  WESTINGHOUSE-Built 
Automatic  Heat-Control  in  this  quality-built  unit  will  give  you  many  years 
of  wonderful  service  whether  you  cook  just  for  2  or  a  whole  crowd  of 
family  or  friends.  Unconditionally  guaranteed  to  Roast-Fry-Stew-Cook- 
Blanch-Steam,  etc. — Just  the  way  you  want  it — or  no  cost  to  you.  You 
can  try  all  the  wonderful  features  for  10  days  Free.  ...  If  not  satisfactory 
in  every  way  return  for  full  and  prompt  refund.  This  is  the  Biggest  Bargain 
we  have  ever  offered.  Originally  made  to  sell  at  $39.95 — While  quantity 
last— Special  NIRESK  Price  only  $8.95  complete  with  everything.  Limit 
I  to  a  customer. 


lO-WAr  ELECTRIC 

COOKER 


Extra-Large 
ti    6  Quart  Capacity 
Copper 


■  r-  ^     .  I  VN 

Cuotantefd  by  'V 
Good  Housekeepinj  ; 

Fire  King 
Ovenglass 
Cover 


Underwriters  Lab.  Approved 
Complete  with  G.E.  Cord 


FREE  10-DAY  TRIAL 


To  save  part  of  postage,  I  enclose  $8.95 
plus  80(  for  postage  and  handling. 
Ship  prepaid. 

We  are  so  confident  you  will  be  pleased  with  this  unusual  and  outstanding 
$39.95  value  for  only  $8.95  we  offer  to  let  you  try  it  in  your  own  home 
for    10  days.    If   you   are   not  delighted,   return   for   full  and  prompt  refund. 

MONEY-BACK  GUARANTEE  | 

NIRESK  INDUSTRIES,  Dept.  CFS-23  RUSH!  I 

4757  Ravenswood,  Chicago  40,  Illinois  h^^^^mm  I 

Please  ship  at  once  $39.95  value  COOKER-FRYER  at  the  total  cost 

to  me  of  only  $8.95.  Include  Free  70  Recipe  Book.  If  not  completely  I 

satisfied  I  can  return  for  full  and  prompt  refund.  I 

□  To  save  part  of  postage,  I  enclose  $8.95  plus  80?  for  postage  and 
handling.  Ship  prepaid.  I 

□  Enclosed  is  $1.00  Deposit.  I  will  pay  $7.95  balance  plus  C.O.D.  I 
postage.  Same  Money-Back  Guarantee. 

Name   1 


FREE 


70  RECIPE  BOOK 

Included  at  no  eitra  cost  with  each  promptly 
mailed  coupon  ...  To  help  pve  you  even  (reater 
enjoyment  (rom  your  Electric  Cooker-Fryer. 


Another   Money-Saver  From 
NIRESK  INDUSTRIES 

Dept.  CFS-23,  4757  Ravenswood 
Chicago  40,  Illinois 


Address 


Town   State.. 


AfJvertisement 


From  where  I  sit 
jSy  Joe  Marsh 


Information 
''On  The  Line" 

I  was  reading  the  other  day  how  a 
person  can  get  all  sorts  of  things  just 
by  dialing  a  number  on  his  telephone. 

In  New  York  you  can  get  the  time, 
the  weather,  or  a  prayer.  In  Philadel- 
phia ifs  the  stock  reports.  In  Boston 
a  voice  tells  bird  watchers  whafs  to  be 
watched  in  the  park. 

Over  in  Europe,  they  go  further. 
Vienna  offers  a  five-minute  fairy  tale 
for  kids.  In  Switzerland  you  can  get 
the  news  in  any  of  three  languages. 
And  a  couple  of  places  have  "talking 
menus"  for  desperate  housewives. 

From  where  I  sit,  it  doesn't  matter 
if  ideas  are  put  out  by  telephone, 
through  editorials,  or  in  person — as 
long  as  we  can  take  them  or  leave 
them.  I  happen  to  like  a  glass  of  beer 
with  my  supper.  You  may  prefer 
coffee,  tea  or  branch  water.  Well,  there's 
no  harm  in  ''listening"  to  another's 
opinions  .  .  .  but  if  he  should  try  to 
force  them  on  you,  it's  always  an  Amer- 
ican's privilege  to  simply  "hang  up!'* 


Copyright,  1956,  United  States  Brewers  Foundation 
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CORONER 


FELLOW  SUFFERER 


FOR  some  time  Jolm  Crosl)>%  the  radio 
columnist,  had  been  sticking  pretty 
close  to  such  subjects  as  Ho\vd>-  Dood>', 
Rin  Tin  Tin  and  Edward  R.  .Murrow . 
Then,  on  February  12,  he  tore  loose  again 
with  one  of  his  famous  treatises  pregnant 
with  social  significance. 

This  time  the  subject  was  Hutchins, 
Robert  Ma\  nard.  In  a  column  that  ^\  as 
vibrant  with  indignation,  Crosby  claimed 
that  TV  had  done  the  Doc  wrong  w  hen 
he  made  his  famous  appearance  on  Meet 
the  Press.  Those  who  saw  that  show  will 
recall  how  Hutchins  turned  it  into  a  spec- 
tacular of  sorts,  wkh  a  series  of  choice 
remarks  about  communism  that  were 
somewhat  less  than  profound.  Crosby, 
however,  cried  foul.  Quoting  that 
great  intellectual  gazette  The  New  Re- 
Iriiblic  to  bolster  his  arguments,  Crosby 
charged  that  "\\ieet  the  Press  has  degen- 
erated into  a  bearbaiting  contest"  because 
of  the  nasty  way  it  "inflicted  head 
w  ounds"  on  Hutchins. 

That  ma>-  be  the  way  Crosby  saw  it, 
but  there  are  others  who  feel  that  the 
Itead  wounds  were  self-inflicted  when 
Hutchins  opened  his  mouth. 

Still,  we  can  understand  Crosby's  sym- 
pathy for  a  man  in  this  kind  of  trouble. 
A  few  years  ago,  Crosby,  too,  made  a 
personal  appearance  on  a  TV  forum,  and 
he,  too,  opened  his  mouth  and  stuck  liis 
brogans  in  it.  One  famous  Crosby  crack 
about  the  FBI  is  still  remembered.  As  w  e 
recall,  Crosby  later  apologized  for  that 
one. 

Anyway,  no  one  should  know  better 
than  John  how  quickl>-  television  can  de- 
flate the  pompous. 


REPORT  ON  FLAG  WAVING 


THE  United  Nations  may  fall  a  bit 
sliort  in  some  respects  but  you  have 
to  hand  it  to  them  when  it  comes  to  pub- 
lic relations.  As  evidence  of  this,  we  re- 
cently received  a  map  showing  the  way 
they've  been  able  to  get  communities  in 
the  U.S.A.  to  participate  in  United  Na- 
tions Day  programs.  Much  like  the  sales 
map  of  a  manufacturing  company,  it 
showed  the  wonderful  selling  job  being 
done  to  get  Americans  to  whoop  it  up 
for  the  U.N.  at  duly  designated  times. 
File  map  show.s  conclusively  that  more 
and  more  Americans  are  becoming  more 
and  more  enthusiastic  year  after  year 
when  the  U.N.  publicity  people  blow  the 
whistle  for  U.N.  observances. 

Fiicre's  nothing  really  wrong  with  this. 
If  people  want  to  sing  songs,  present 


pageants  and  chant  hymns  glorifying  the 
United  Nations,  that's  their  business. 
However,  it's  too  bad  the  United  States 
of  America  doesn't  hire  some  of  the 
U.N.  press  agents  to  do  a  similar  promo- 
tion job  for  this  country.  After  all,  since 
the  U.S.A.  pays  such  a  large  share  of 
the  U.N.'s  bills,  we  ought  to  be  able  to 
hire  some  of  their  specialists  in  promoting 
conformity.  Maybe  with  these  people 
working  for  us,  they  could  make  it  just 
as  fashionable  to  wave  the  Red,  White, 
and  Blue  as  it  is  to  wave  the  Blue  and 
White. 


SUGGESTED  PRESENT 


THIS  being  the  time  of  year  when 
Washington,  D.  C,  is  invaded  by 
swarms  of  school  kids  intent  on  seeing 
what  makes  our  nation  tick,  we'd  like  to 
suggest  a  book  for  Legionnaires  to  pre- 
sent to  schools.  It  is  called  Vo/ir  IVasb- 
iniito/i,  by  Tristram  Coffin,  and  in  view 
of  the  inspiring  way  it  discusses  the  capi- 
tal's famous  shrines  it  should  be  required 
reading  for  everyone.  The  logical  audi- 
ences, however,  are  the  boys  and  girls 
who  will  soon  be  piling  on  buses  and 
trains  headed  for  Washington.  If  your 
Post  can  supply  copies  of  Your  M'iishhi^r- 
toii  to  these  classes  they'll  get  a  lot  more 
out  of  their  pilgrimage. 


LETTER  TO  EVERYONE 


ONE  of  the  most  interesting  aspects 
of  magazine  work  is  the  mail  from 
readers.  From  the  samples  presented  in 
"Sound  Off"  you  can  see  why  this  is  so. 
However,  one  of  the  finest  letters  we've 
seen  in  a  long  time  came  from  a  lady  in 
Idaho,  and  it  wasn't  intended  for  us  but 
for  Reader's  Digest.  She  sent  us  a  copy, 
and  we'd  like  to  share  some  of  it  with 
you: 

"As  an  ardent  reader  of  The  Reiider's 
Digest,  I  am  compelled  to  comment  on  a 
recent  article  appearing  in  the  February 
issue  enitled  'The  Rising  Cost  of  Vet- 
eran Aid  .  .  .  and  Where  Do  We  Go 
From  Here?' 

"My  husband  reads  your  magazine 
from  cover  to  cover,  but  not  like  you  and 
I.  He  gets  his  Rciider's  Digest  on  records 
used  on  the  Talking  Book  Alachine,  for 
the  blind.  I  might  add  that  he  is  also  in 
a  wheel-chair.  Before  the  war  and  his 
naval  service  he  was  a  salesman  for  a  large 
hardware  company  and  managed  to  sup- 
port his  family  very  well.  He  also  enjoyed 
outdoor  activities  such  as  golf,  hunting, 
fishing,  tennis  and  swimming.  He  is  a  dis- 
abled veteran  on  100%  disability  compen- 
sation. Both  he  and  his  family  are  very 
grateful  and  without  it  they  could  not 
survive. 

"This  veteran  did  not  ask  to  be  disabled 
but  he  did  want  to  serve  his  country  as 
many  other  men  and  women  did.  But  he 
will  trade  places  with  any  of  you  lucky 
people  who  are  paying  these  taxes  that 
support  people  like  himself.  We  all  know 
that  ta.xes  are  high  but  if  we  cannot  sup- 
port the  veteran  then  why  taxation,  war 
or  anything  else?  If  the  American  people 
cannot  afford  this  expense  then  they  have 
no  right  to  draft  men  into  the  military 
sen  ice.  They  should  go  at  their  own  risk 
and  by  their  own  choice." 


Pay  4  Times  the  Price 

YOU  STILL  CAM'T  MATCH 
HOLIDAV  PIPE  MIXTURE 


Cus+om  Blended  -fbi-  MILDNESS 

More  men  every  year  switch  to  Holiday,  because  it  contains  these  five 
famous  tobaccos  from  all  over  the  world  skillfully  blended  into  a  mixture 
of  unequalled  flavor,  aroma  and  mildness.  Each  tobacco  adds  its  own 
distinctive  flavor  and  aroma,  to  make  Holiday  America's  finest  pipe  mix- 
ture. Try  a  pipeful— enjoy  its  coolness,  flavor  and  aroma — and  see  for 
yourself  why  more  and  more  men  who  smoke  mixtures  are  switching  to 
Holiday  as  a  steady  smoke. 


GOLDFISH  BOWL  TEST 

PROVES  HOLIDAY'S  FRESHNESS 


If  moisture  can't  get  in,  naturally  fresh- 
ness can't  get  out.  Holiday's  heat-sealed 
wrap-around  pouch  is  flavor-tight  — 
for  a  fresher,  cooler  smoke.  Easy  to 
carry,  too — no  bulky  corners. 


LARUS  &  BROTHER  CO. 
RICHMOND,  VIRGINIA 


INC. 


PROOF 


from  an  EXPERT 

A  sample  of  Holiday  Pipe  Mix- 
ture in  a  plain  wrapper  was  shown 
to  the  custom  blender  in  a  na- 
tionally famous  tobacco  shop. 
"Can  you  duplicate  this  tobacco?" 
he  was  asked.  After  careful  exam- 
ination, he  said,  frankly,  that  he 
couldn't.  Although  he  could  iden- 
tify the  types  of  tobacco  used 
and  could  supply  them  in  a  $6  a 
pound  mixture,  he  coiildn  t  guess 
the  secret  of  the  blend! 


AMERICA'S  FINEST  PIPE  MIXTURE. ..Canada's  RnestTool 
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DIRECT  DRIVE 


No.  1970 
Stainless 

Steel 
$30.00 


Built  of  genuine  "18-8"  Stainless  Steel, 
with  diamond-hard  Carboloy  bushings  and 
long-wearing  nylon  gears,  the  "President,"' 
again  available,  is  truly  the  "Fhiest  Reel 
Ever  Built."  So,  for  a  lifetime  of  proud 
ownership  and  fishing  enjoyment,  make 
this  reel  your  own  . . .  now! 

NYLON  GEARS... 

lighter  ihan  mttal,  quiet  as  a 
cat,  and  thousands  in  use  prove 
they  outwear  metal  gears! 

No.  1970A— Light,  sporty 
"President"  with  aluminum 
frame,  Carboloy  bushings, 
nylon  gears  S30. 

^  /  NEW  1956  "TIPS  and  TACKIE"  BOOK- 

^%CC!  PAK  WITH  POCKET  FISHING  CALENDAR 

Catch  more  fish!  These  -i  new 
books  show  ways  to  fish,  where 
to  find  'em,  and  tackle  for: 
SPINNING  •  BAIT  CASTING 
FLY  FISHING  •  SALT  WATER 


SHAKESPEARE  COMPANY 

Dept.  AL-5,  Kalamazoo,  Michigan 

Please  send,  FREE,  new  1956  "TIPS  and  ^^'^^ 
TACK  LE"  booklets  and  Joe  Godfrey  pocket 
fishing  calendar. 


Name_ 


Address^ 
City  


-Zone  State. 


Your  Personal 
AFFAIRS 

Information  that  will  help  you  with  your  everyday  problems. 


Pretty  soon  your  kids  (or  you,  for  that  matter,  if  you  are  a  student)  will 
come  home  with  a  flock  of  grades,  report  cards,  a  promotion,  maybe  a  flunk. 
But  before  you  buy  anybody  a  palomino  pony  for  exceptional  work,  thrash 
him  for  poor  marks,  or  threaten  to  assassinate  the  teacher,  learn  how  to  read 
school  reports. 

Start  with  this  basic  fact:  Educational  institutions  are  built  to  get  people 
ahead— not  make  monkeys  of  them. 

Passing  requirements— 70,  C,  Satisfactory,  or  whatever  your  school  uses- 
are  mathematically  set  and  pretested  so  that  the  great  majority  can  attain 
them.  They  are  a  spacious  tent. 

So  if  Mike  gets  82  in  arithmetic  and  Mary  only  80,  don't  get  excited  over  the 
difference— it's  too  small  to  mean  much.  Both  are  safely  in  the  tent. 

But  now  listen  to  this: 

"Any  noticeable  deviation,"  says  Sarah  A.  Cameron,  topflight  expert  on 
New  York  City's  Board  of  Education,  "are  signals  of  some  sort.  Watch  them; 
confer  with  school  authorities  if  you  do  not  know  the  reasons." 

Suppose  a  student  consistently  can't  make  requirements.  His  deviation  is 
thus  very  large.  This  means  some  corrective  action  is  necessary.  Don't  be 
too  hasty  in  blaming  school  or  teachers.  Remember  that  the  majority  of 
pupils  did  pass.  Get  at  the  root  of  the  trouble  intelligently,  calmly. 

Conversely,  suppose  a  student  consistently  makes  out-of-this-world  marks. 
That,  again,  is  a  big  deviation.  And  because  of  it,  you  will  want  to  take 
inventory.  Is  this  another  Einstein?  Or  is  the  youngster's  mental  horsepower 
such  that,  if  misused,  he  could  be  a  reckless  driver  on  life's  highway? 

A  third  possibility:  Suppose  the  student  passes  all  right;  but  within  that 
general  framework  his  ups  and  downs  (deviations)  are  surprising.  He's 
excellent,  say,  in  reading.  Yet  in  writing  he  barely  squeaks  by.  Or  he's  won- 
derful in  December,  but  awful  in  May.  Why  these  zigs  and  zags?  They  aren't 
normal.  Something  is  behind  them,  and  you  should  find  out  about  it. 

Note  this:  "Normal"  is  not  necessarily  a  goal  in  itself;  nobody  need  stop 
there.  But  it  is  a  valuable  starting  point. 

Schools  everywhere  are  trying  to  make  the  chain  of  communication  be- 
tween student,  teacher,  and  parent  as  strong  as  possible.  No  longer  are 
reports  top-drawer  secrets  sent  out  in  sealed  envelopes.  Rather: 

For  young  children,  reports  are  becoming  broad  written  appraisals,  not 
levels  expressed  in  numbers.  At  that  level,  you  can't  shade  it  too  fine. 

For  the  next  layer,  through  high  school,  numbers  are  used— or  symbols 
that  can  be  translated  into  numbers.  By  this  time,  numerical  differences  are 
understood  all  around.  Then,  too,  they  are  more  of  an  incentive  toward 
self-improvement. 

At  the  college  level,  the  same  thing  applies,  but  sometimes  for  different 
reasons.  For  instance,  a  professor  would  have  to  be  omniscient  to  grade  one 
essay  on  Shakespeare  96  and  one  97.  An  "A  plus"  would  be  more  realistic 
for  both.  Yet  you  can  assign  a  numerical  value  to  "A  plus"  if  you  want  to- 
it  comes  in  handy  for  those  bucking  for  a  Phi  Beta  Kappa  key. 

•  •  • 

Speaking  again  of  the  younger  generation:  Infectious  diseases  always  have 
been  the  major  cause  of  death  there.  But  today,  reports  the  Population  Refer- 
ence Bureau,  "accidents  rank  first  among  the  causes  of  death  for  pre-school 
and  school  children  and  young  adults. . . ." 

•  •  • 

You  would  have  one  swell  time  trying  to  break  into  the  basic  steel  busi- 
ness, but  there's  always  room  for  newcomers  in  the  low-capital  service  in- 
dustries. Here's  a  recent  example: 

An  agronomist  (expert  in  soil  management)  named  Francis  W.  Ruzicka 
dreamed  up  a  power  machine  called  Lawnscaper.  It's  like  a  farm  "combine" 
—only  it's  for  lawns,  and  it  cuts,  weeds,  aerates,  kills  bugs,  and  mulches  at 
the  same  time.  This  is  sold  to  dealers  (with  a  trailer  to  haul  it  around)  for 
something  like  $3,000  cash,  or  $500  down  on  time.  The  dealer  then  contracts 
with  homeowners  to  tend  their  grounds  for  an  average  $40  to  $50  per  season. 
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§  It's  Wise  to  Leave 


Well  Enough  Alone . .  .1 


Gordon's  Wisely  Stops 
at  Crystal  Clear  Perfection! 


Gordon's  never  gilfls  the  lily... 

always  brings  you  gin  as  gin 
should  be... crystal  clear  in  the 
tradition  of  the  world's  great  gins. 
True  to  this  time-honored  tradi- 
tion, Gordon's  for  over  187 
years  has  distilled  every  drop  of 
Gordon's  to  crystal  clear  per- 
fection—and stopped  right  there. 

What  does  this  mean  to  you? 
Well,  it  means  Gordon's  is  clean 
and  clear  and  the  picture  of  per- 
fection, of  course.  But  more  than 


that— Gordon's  crystal  clear  per- 
fection is  your  assurance  that 
Gordon's  comes  to  you  with  all  its 
delicate  flavors  fully  preserved. 

By  the  bottle  or  in  a  drink— al- 
ways specify  Gordon's  —  the  gin 
that's  been  "right"  through  the 
centuries.  You  get  crystal  clear 
dryness  plus  higher  proof  of  94.4 
for  more  body  plus  superb  li- 
queur quality  for  greater  smooth- 
ness. Drinks  never  taste  thin  with 
Gordon's  Gin. 


TAeres  no  Gin  like  GORDONS 


94.4    PROOF.  100%    NEUTRAL    SPIRITS    DISTILLED    FROM    G  R  Al  N  •  G  O  R  DO  N '  S    DRY    GIN    CO.,    LTD.,    LINDEN,    N.  J. 


AMONG  THE  FASTEST  NAVY  FIGHTERS  are  CHANCE  VOUGHT  FSU-1  (top),  powered  by  a  PRATT  &  WHITNEY  AIRUKAFT  J  57  jet  engine;  ORr.MMAN 
FllF-1  (lower  left),  with  a  wr.KjiiT  J-65;  and  DOUGLAS  F4D  (lower  right),  using  a  p&WA  J-57  engine. 


How  Can  America  Continue  to  Have 

]Vavy  Aircraft  Second  to  None 


The  atomic  age  has  changed  warfare  so  radically  that  if 
an  aggressor  should  strike  the  United  States,  there  would  be 
no  time  to  build  defenses.  America  to  be  safe  must  be  ready 
beforehand.  This  requires  years  of  planning  because  modem 
weapons  are  so  complex— aircraft  in  particular— that  they 
take  years  to  design,  develop,  and  produce. 

Today  the  U.  S.  Navy,  Air  Force,  Marines,  and'Army  have 
aircraft  second  to  none.  But  to  continue  to  hold  this  leader- 
ship, programs  of  aviation  research,  development,  and  pro- 
duction must  be  maintained  year  after  year.  Only  in  this 


way  can  the  United  States  continue  to  exceed  the  known 
air  progress  of  other  nations. 

Navy  airplanes,  a  few  of  which  are  pictured  here,  pro- 
vide an  idea  of  the  complexity  of  modern  aircraft,  and  the 
diversity  of  their  missions.  Some  of  these  have  taken  seven 
years  to  progress  from  drawing  board  to  service  with  the 
fleet.  Tomorrow's  aircraft  will  take  even  longer  and  cost 
even  more  because  of  even  greater  performance  demands. 
Yet  if  America  is  to  remain  free,  U.  S.  military  air  power 
must  continue  to  be  unchallenged  in  the  sky. 


How  Yesterdays  Research  and  Development 
is  Pacing-  Off  Today 

From  the  decks  of  far-ranging  Na\'y  carriers,  from  shore 
and  water  bases,  hundreds  of  new  fighting  aircraft  now  fl\'  in 
battle  readiness.  These  fighters  and  attack  airplanes,  trans- 
ports, helicopters,  and  guided  missiles  are  typical  of  your 
Navy's  growing  strength.  They  are  the  fastest,  most  power- 
ful and  efficient  aircraft  ever  built  to  perform  their  vital 
missions.  They  are  a  major  part  of  modern  U.S.  Air  Power. 
They  exist  today  only  because  of  past  years  of  aviation 
research  and  development. 

A  typical  example  of  the  time  it  takes  to  get  leading  air- 
craft in  quantity  is  the  Navy's  first  supersonic  fighter.  Design 
of  this  aircraft  was  initiated  in  1949,  five  years  before  one 
full  squadron  was  available  to  join  the  fleet.  Every  increase 
in  speed,  altitude,  range  and  armament  raises  innumerable 
new  problems  in  engine  design,  aert)dynamics,  materials, 
electronics  and  weapons.  There  is  no  shortcut  to  making 
superior  aircraft.  In  fact,  as  military  requirements  increase, 
the  time  needed  to  meet  these  demands  increases  too. 

How  Todays  Research  and  Development 
Can  Pay  Off  Tomorrow 

Tomorrow's  Navy  planes  are  todai/  on  engineers"  drawing 
boards,  in  engine  test  cells  and  flight  test  stations.  They  will 
be  deadlier,  faster,  and  have  greater  range  than  present  air- 
craft. Some  may  even  have  atomic  power  plants. 

An  example  of  the  next  generation  of  naval  aircraft  is  the 
Navy's  supersonic  F8U-1  Crusader,  made  by  Chance 
Vought  and  powered  by  Pratt  &  Whitney  Aircraft's  J-57  jet 
engine.  This  fighter  has  been  under  development  for  several 
years,  is  currently  being  test  flown  and  is  now  in  production. 
Yet  deliveries  to  the  fleet  will  not  reach  squadron  strength 
before  the  end  of  this  year. 

Problems  faced  today  by  the  aviation  industry  are  innu- 
merable. In  developing  the  J-57  engine,  for  instance,  over 
4,000,000  separate  problems  had  to  be  solved  before  volume 
production  could  begin. 

Only  by  such  continuous  and  uninterrupted  effort  can 
America  continue  to  have  Navy  aircraft  second  to  none. 


LONG  RANGE  ATTACK  AIRPLANES,  Douglas  A3Ds,  are  the  Navy's 
"Sunday  punch."  Powered  by  two  J-57  jet  engines,  these  600-700 
mph  bombers  can  carry  more  than  twice  the  bomb-load  of  their 
World  War  II  counterparts.  They  typify  the  tremendous  new  strik- 
ing ijower  developed  for  the  Navy. 


^^^^^  Hr.'^'~^ 

FIRST  BIG  JET  SEAPLANE  is  Martin's  XP6M-1  SeaMaster,  powered  by 
four  Allison  J-71  engines.  Built  for  photo  reconnaissance  and  mine- 
laying,  its  speed  is  over  600  mph.  Production  P6Ms  will  have 
Pratt  &  Whitney  Aircraft  J-75  engines. 


LATEST  McDonnell  fighter  for 

the  Navy  is  the  F3H-2N,  now 
being  test  flown.  This  newest 
model  in  the  "Demon"  series  is 
powered  by  an  Allison  J-71.  An 
afterburner  gives  it  extra 
bursts  of  speetl  when  needed. 


MILLIONS  OF  ENGINEERING  HOURS 

lie  behind  P&WA's  J-57  turbo- 
jet. This  engine  pushes  fighters 
to  supersonic  speeds,  bombers 
to  over  600  mph.  Even  more 
powerful  P&WA  engimes  are 
now  being  tested. 


CARRIER-BASED  FIGHTERS  are  being  constantly  improved.  This  thin- 
wing,  advanced  FJ-4  is  the  newest  in  North  American  s  "Fury" 
series.  Powered  by  a  Wright  J-65  turbojet,  the  FJ-4  is  armed  with 
four  20-mm.  cannon,  can  fly  faster  than  650  mph. 

YOUNG  MEN:  The  U.  S.  Navy  offers  exciting  fly- 
ing careei-s  to  men  who  can  qualify.  For  full  in- 
formation write  to  NAVCAD,  Washington,  D.C. 


ENGINEERS — We  need  experienced  engineers  in  many  categories.  If 
you  are  not  employed  in  national  defense  work,  write  to  our 
Personnel  Department,  stating  your  complete  qualifications. 


UNITED  AIRCRAFT  CORPORATION 

EAST  HARTFORD,  CONNECTICUT 

In  Canada:  Canadian  pratt  «  Whitney  aircraft  co..  ltd. 
Makers  uf  PRATT  &  WHITNEY  aircraft  tiirhvjet  and  jiiston  engines, 
HAMILTON  standard  propellers  and  jet  eqnipmeni,  and 
SIKORSKY  aircraft  helicopters 

for  our  armed  forces  and  flic  finest  airlines  in  the  u  orld. 


Siu  f boarding  on  the      il  i  i  iiimiiiij;,  blue  Pacific  waters  is  one  ol  ihc  liigli  points  of  any  visit  to  the  Hawaiian  ishiiuls. 


lEADING  FOR  MAWAII  ? 

Here's  a  special  treat  for  Legionnaires — 
a  w  onderfnl  vacation  before  or  after  the 
National  Convention  in  Los  Angeles. 


SEVERAL  THOUSAND  Lcgioniiaires 
and  their  families  will  take  a 
Hawaii  vacation  late  this  sum- 
mer as  a  result  of  special  arrange- 
ments made  in  connection  with 
the  38th  National  Convention  in 
Los  Angeles. 

United  Air  Lines  has  arranged 


The  outdoor  telephone  booths 
are  built  like  small  native  huts. 


a  series  of  six  tours  to  the  Ha- 
waiian Islands  before  and  after 
the  Convention. 

Two  of  the  tours  will  begin  be- 
fore the  Convention  opens  and 
will  return  the  Legionnaires  in 
time  for  the  opening  sessions. 

Four  other  tours  arc  arranged 
for  after  the  Convention.  One 
combined  air-sea  cruise  will  use  a 
DC-7  Mainliner  to  get  Legion- 
naires to  Hawaii  and  ^\  ill  return 
them  to  Los  Angeles  aboard  the 
SS  Liirli/te. 

For  Legionnaires  who  served 
in  the  Pacific  during  World  War 
II  this  will  be  a  chance  to  see 
Hawaii  in  peacetime  dress.  For 
those  who  have  never  had  the 
good  fortune  to  visit  the  "Pearl 
of  the  Pacific"  the  tours  have 
been  planned  to  take  Legionnaires 
to  as  man\-  as  three  of  the  five 
islands  of  the  Haw  aiian  group. 

Hawaiian  Legionnaires  have 
promised  their  traditional  hospi- 
tality to  Mainlanders  who  take 
this  opportunity  to  visit  them. 

THE  END 


Every  Lcgioiniaiie  will  want  to  visit  ihc  iiicinoi  ial 
to  those  who  died  in  the  Patilic  in  World  War 
II,  erected  bv  the  Navy  Club  of  the  United  States. 


The  dolphins  being  lumg.  altoxe,  arc  ju>>l  soiiu'  ot 
the  fish  waiting  lor  anglers  in  Hawaiian  waters. 


Some  ot  the  Legionnaires  who  visit  the  islands  will 
return  from  Honolulu  al)oarcl  the  SS  Luilhie,  bclo^v. 


Hawaiians  call  feasts  such  as  the  one  being  prepared  above  hums. 
Legionnaires  will  enjoy  the  iniusual  native  dishes  cooked  in  this  way. 


A  true  story  about  the  fabulous  King  of  the 
Comstock  and  four  men  he  planned  to  ruin. 

By  OCTAVUS  ROY  COHEN 


iiJiH(ffliii1liiii>n*>ii 


"I'll  sign  when  you're  ready,"  said  Sharon.  "And  good  luck  to  you. 


"  ■  aoNDER,"  SAID  the  native,  "stands  the 

W  King  of  the  Comstock." 

'  The  visitor  laughed.  "That  puny 
feller,"  he  snorted  derisively.  "Why  he 
ain't  big  enough  to  be  king  of  my  back- 
yard. I  could  break  him  in  two  with  my 
bare  hands." 

The  man  under  discussion  was  Wil- 
liam Sharon.  The  place  was  Virginia 
City,  heart  of  the  fabulous  Comstock 
Lode.  The  year  was  1871. 

Sharon  was  standing  in  the  door\\  ay 
of  the  Bank  of  California's  Nevada 
Branch,  of  which  he  was  manager.  He 
was  a  brilliant,  unscrupulous,  merciless 
operator  who  knew  nothing  about  min- 
ing, but  was  expert  in  all  the  angles  of 
stock  manipulation  and  legal  trickery. 
He  was  backed  by  the  almost  limitless 
wealth  of  the  notorious  Bank  crowd 
headed  by  W.  C.  Ralston  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

He  was  utterly  without  fear.  He 
strutted  through  Virginia  City  and 
Gold  Hill  like  a  belligerent  bantam 
rooster  in  a  barnyard  full  of  fighting 
cocks.  He  never  avoided  an  enemy  or  a 
battle,  and  never  conceded  victory  to 
an  opponent.  And  he  had  an  abiding 
hatred  of  any  man  who  outsmarted  him. 
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At  the  moment  he  was  awaiting  a  pair 
of  visitors.  He  had  set  an  elaborate  trap 
for  them:  a  trap  baited  with  one  hun- 
dred million  dollars  worth  of  gold  and 
silver.  And  because  he  had  once  been 
bested  by  these  same  two  men,  he  glee- 
fully anticipated  the  impending  inter- 
view. 

But  as  he  awaited  the  arrival  of  John 
Mackay  and  James  Graham  Fair  he  was 
careful  to  don  a  mask  of  friendliness: 
of  meekness,  even.  He'd  give  his  visitors 
enough  rope  to  hang  themselves.  It  was 
his  intention  to  wreck  these  upstarts  on 
their  own  terms. 

Both  Mackay  and  Fair  were  powerful 
men.  They  were  both  practical  miners. 
Mackay  had  come  to  the  Comstock 
broke.  He  had  worked  as  foreman  in 
the  Kentuck  on  shares,  and  eventually 
had  acquired  control.  Then  the  Ken- 
tuck  had  hit  bonanza.  It  was  nothing  out 
of  Sharon's  pocket,  but  he  resented  the 
acclaim  awarded  the  other  man.  That 
was  enemy  number  one. 

Number  two  was  Jim  Fair.  He  had 
been  assistant  superintendent  of  Hale  & 
Norcross  during  the  time  Siiaron  was 
accumulating  a  fortune  by  creating  the 
impression  of  bonanza  and  thus  tricking 


the  public  into  buying  at  fantastic 
prices.  Once  he'd  made  his  monej', 
Sharon  had  rid  himself  of  the  appar- 
ently worthless  mine,  and  at  the  same 
time  he  had  fired  James  Graham  Fair. 

But  Fair  knew  much  about  what 
went  on  underground.  He  had  implicit 
belief  that  there  was  bonanza  in  Hale 
&  Norcross.  He  formed  a  partnership 
with  John  Mackay,  and  they  asso- 
ciated themselves  with  two  obscure 
saloonkeepers  in  San  Francisco,  James 
Flood  and  William  Shoney  O'Brien. 
They  bought  Hale  &  Norcross 
unobtrusively,  took  over 
as  soon  as  tiiey  con- 
trolled a  majority 
of  the  stock,  and 


mining  vernacular,  is  a  A4cxi- 
can  term  meaning  failure  —  the 
opposite  of  bonanza.  And  the 
mines  that  had  now  been  combined 
under  the  corporate  name  of  Consoli- 
ilated  X'irginia  had  yielded  their  owners 
nothing  but  grief. 

t"ll  cost  a  lot  of  money,"  Sharon 
warned  with  simulated  warmth.  Then 


almost  straight  north  and  south.  But  it 
was  located  halfway  down  the  precipi- 
tous slope  of  Mt.  Davidson.  The  farther 
downhill  the  miners  started  their  ex- 
ploring the  closer  they'd  be  to  the  pay  - 
off levels,  provided  their  hunch  was 
right.  If  they  were  wrong,  then  the\  'd 
be  ruined  financially  in  a  comparati\ cl\' 
short  time  because  prospecting  at  great 
depths  is  expensive. 

"Wiiere  did  you  want  to  start?" 

"At  the  l,l()()-foot  level  of  your 
mine." 

Sharon  put  more  of  the  bait  of  friend- 
liness in  his  manner.  "If  you're  going 
to  do  it  at  all,"  he  suggested,  "why  not 
take  advantage  of  all  the  depth  you  can 
get?  You  can  start  67  feet  lower  than 
that.  You  can  start  from  the  1,167-foot 
level." 

"What's  your  price?"  asked  Mackay. 

Sharon  waved  airily.  "It's  free.  A 
token  of  my  esteem." 

/Mackay  said,  "With  all  the  money 
w  e  plan  to  spend,  we'd  wait  an  ironclad 
contract." 

"Whatever  you  wish.  I'll  sign  when 
you're  ready.  And  good  luck  to  you." 

William  Sharon  had  been  born  Janu- 
ary 9,  1820,  in  the  little  town  of  Smith- 
field,  Jefferson  County,  Ohio.  After 
studying  law  in  the  offices  of  Edwin  AI. 
Stanton  (who  later  became  President 
Lincoln's  Secretary  of  ^A'ar),  Sharon 


nitOVVN  UROS. 


promptly  uncovered  an- 
other banaza. 
And  now,  reflected  Sharon, 
fliey  had  gotten  much  too  big 
for  their  britches.  They  were  plan- 
ning to  gamble  their  small  fortune  in 
developing  a  worthless  section  of  the 
Lode.  And  they  were  coming  to  Wil- 
liam Sharon  to  ask  a  favor.  Well,  he'd 
grant  it,  all  right.  He'd  grant  it  because 
he  knew  his  archenemies  would  go 
broke  exploiting  this  new  project. 

The  two  big  men  eased  themselves 
into  comfortable  chairs.  iMackay  was  a 
quiet,  untalkative  man;  Fair  was  just 
the  opposite,  big  and  boisterous  and 
boastful. 

Mackay  said,  "We've  come  to  ask  a 
favor.  It's  Consolidated  Virginia.  We 
believe  there's  a  bonanza  there  at  the 
lower  levels." 

Consolidated  Virginia.  In  1871  the 
name  meant  nothing.  Mackay,  Fair, 
Flood,  and  O'Brien  had  bought  a  group 
of  mines  near  the  center  of  the  Lode, 
right  under  the  heart  of  Virginia  City. 
The  property  was  1,300  feet  in  length, 
and  each  of  the  mines  comprising  it  had 
been  in  borrasca  for  years.  Borrasca,  in 


\\  hen  President  (.rant  \isited  the  Coiiisiock  mines  in  I.S7!'.  Li  ft  (o  linlii. 
John  Alatkay,  Mrs.  M.  G.  Gillette,  U.  S.  Grant,  Jr.,  Mrs.  IJ.  S.  Grant, 
President  Grant,  Mrs,  James  Fair,  Governor  J.  H.  Kinkead,  James  Fair. 


he  asked,"  What  have  you  in  mind  to  do? " 

"We  want  your  permission  to  drift 
north  and  west  into  Con  Virginia  from 
the  Gold  and  Curry  mine,  which  you 
control.  Is  that  clear?" 

It  was  clear  enough  to  Sharon  or  to 
anyone  else  familiar  with  the  topog- 
raphy of  the  Comstock. 

The  Lode  was  two  miles  in  length 
and  about  400  feet  in  width.  It  extended 


started  his  legal  practice  in  St.  Louis. 

But  the  road  of  law  practice  was  long 
and  hard,  and  Sharon  was  consumed 
w  ith  ambition,  in  1849  the  nation  w  as 
swept  with  fantastic  tales  of  gold  in 
California.  That  struck  a  responsi\e 
chord  in  Sharon's  breast.  He  formed  a 
partnership  with  Colonel  J.  D.  Fr>-,  and 
together  they  made  the  long  and  ter- 
{Coiitiniied  on  page  53) 
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You  have  probably  been  challenged 
on  these  poinls.  As  a  Legionnaire  you 
should  know  where  your  organization 
stands  on  key  issues,  and  why. 


QllO^itioii:  What  is  the  official  position  of  The 
American  Legion  with  regard  to  pensions? 

Answer:  The  \\  iaiiii  Convention,  last  October,  was 
confronted  with  a  number  of  resolutions  requesting  a 
general  pension.  Now,  after  a  lengthy  discussion  and  a 
great  deal  of  consideration  and  study,  the  general  pension 
resolutions  were  rejected  by  an  overwhelming  vote.  They 
were  rejected,  as  the  record  of  proceedings  will  show, 
because  we  didn't  feel  that  it  would  be  fair  either  to  the 
veterans  or  to  the  Nation  to  ask  for  a  pen- 
sion at  a  certain  age  for  every  veteran  re- 
gardless of  his  need.  In  other  words,  a 
general  pension  if  adopted  would  mean 
that  ever)'  veteran  would  receive  that 
pension  \\  hen  he  reached  that  certain  age 
regardless  of  his  need  for  pension.  At  the 
same  time,  we  are  in  favor  of  providing 
an  adequate  pension  for  all  of  our  \et- 
erans  who  are  unable  to  provide  for  themselves  adequate- 
ly cither  because  of  their  age  or  because  of  physical 
disability.  Now,  our  thoughts  on  this  program  are  all 
contained  in  the  three  resolutions  pertaining  to  this  sub- 
ject wiiich  were  adopted  at  Aliami.  They  were  consoli- 
dated, and  today  constitute  the  provisions  of  the  War 
X^eterans  Securit\'  Bill  which  was  intro- 
duced by  (Congressman  William  J.  B. 
Dorn  of  South  Carolina.  It  will  provide, 
first,  that  the  monthly  rate  provided  un- 
der Parr  III  benefits  in  the  present  law— 
$66.15,  $78.75,  and  a  maximum  of  $135.45 
—be  increased  to  monthly  rates  of  $85, 
$105,  and  $150  respectively.  We're  also 
asking  that  the  present  maximum  income 
limitation  be  increased.  Presently  a  veteran  without  de- 
pendents is  permitted  to  earn  up  to  $1,400  per  year  and 
still  be  eligible  for  these  benefits.  A  veteran  with  de- 
peiulents  is  permitteti  to  earn  up  to  $2,700  a  year  and  still 


qualify.  We  feel,  as  with  the  present  monthly  rates,  that 
these  maximum  income  limitations  are  totally  inadequate 
and  unrealistic  in  view  of  today's  living  costs.  We're  ask- 
ing that  these  income  limitations  be  raised  to  $1,800  and 
$3,000  respectively.  Now,  the  third  and  most  important 
feature  is  the  veteran's  age.  We're  asking  that  Congress 
recognize  by  statute  age  65  as  the  age  of  unemployability 
for  veterans,  the  same  as  it  does  for  Government  retire- 
ment purposes,  as  is  done  in  most  private  industries,  and 
the  same  as  our  present  Social  Security  program  recog- 
nizes age  65  as  the  age  at  which  those  benefits  commence. 
So  that  if  a  veteran  reaches  65  with  an  income  within  the 
previously  mentioned  maximum  limitations,  and  if  he  is 
unable  to  provide  for  himself  because  of  age  or  disability 
and  has  at  least  90  da>'s'  service  and  an  honorable  dis- 
charge, he  will  qualify  for  these  modest  security  benefits. 
In  other  words,  we're  asking  Congress  to  broaden  the 
security  basis  for  veterans  din  ing  their  declining  >  cars. 

C^.S  Another  controversial  subject  of  long  standing  is 
Universal  Military  Training.  What  is  the  present  status  of 
this.  Commander? 

i%.S  The  American  Legion  continues  to  favor  Universal 
Military  Training.  We're  in  favor  of  it  because  there  are 
onh'  two  ways  by  which  oiu"  coimtr\'  casi  pro\  ide  for 
its  defense  and  security.  One  is  a  large  standing  army. 
This  is  an  extremely  costly  method,  and  history  has  taught 
us  that  most  of  the  European  countries  which  have 
adopted  this  method  have  usually  turned  out  to  be  mili- 
taristic states.  The  other  metliod  is  a  small  standing  army, 
adequately  equipped  with  the  finest  in  weapons  and 
eciuipment,  and  well  trained,  but  of  a  minimum  size.  It 
nuist  be  backed  up  b\'  a  large  combat-read\'  reserve,  also 
thoroughly  equipped  and  trained.  This,  in  our  opinion, 
is  the  economical  method.  This  is  the  American  way. 
Now ,  at  the  last  session  of  Congress  the\'  did  enact  what 
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is  now  known  as  the  Reserve  Forces  Act.  This  is  a  volun- 
tary program.  We  were  in  favor,  a  year  ago,  of  including 
the  compulsory  training  feature  in  this  Reserve  Act.  We 
weren't  convinced  at  that  time  that  it  would  work  \\  ith- 
out  the  compulsory  feature.  However,  at  the  present  time, 
we're  doing  everything  that  we  can,  in  cooperation  with 
the  Administration  and  with  the  Defense  Department,  to 
assist  the  parents  and  the  3'oung  men  of  our  country  in 
seeing  the  opportunities  provided  b\-  the 
Reserve  Forces  Act.  We  want  to  give  it 
every  opportunity  to  work  in  the  ver>' 
best  manner  possible  on  the  present  vol- 
untary basis.  However,  if  it  doesn't,  and 
certainly  a  fair  trial  period  and  a  few- 
more  months  should  give  us  the  answer 
to  this,  then  we  will  not  be  hesitant  to 
make  certain  recommendations  for  its 
improvement  to  Congress.  Certainly  one  of  these  very 
likely  will  be  the  compulsory  training  feature. 

Q«:  What  is  the  official  position  with  regard  to  congres- 
sional investigations,  which  are  so  highly  controversial  at 
the  present  time  in  so  many  quarters? 

A.S  As  far  as  The  American  Legion  is  concerned,  con- 
gressional investigations  are  not  controversial.  We're  very 
much  in  favor  of  congressional  investigations.  We  feel 
that  any  government  should  have  the  right  to  take  those 
steps  necessary  to  preserve  its  freedom  and  to  preserve 
its  securit)'.  Certainly  we  don't  feel  that  it's  too  much  to 
ask  of  any  citizen  to  state  whether  he's  a  communist  or 
not  a  communist.  And  we  don't  think  it's  too  much  to 
ask  of  any  citizen,  if  he  has  been  a  communist,  to  freely 
tell  our  Government  or  any  of  its  duly  authorized  in- 
vestigating agencies  as  a  civic  duty  what  he  knows  about 
communist  people  and  their  methods  of  operation.  We 
think  this  information  should  be  freely  given,  and  cer- 
tainly our  Government  should  have  tiie  right  to  take 
whate\  er  steps  may  be  necessary  to  maintain  its  security 
and  the  very  freedoms  under  which  we  live. 


Q.:  Another  subject  coming  in  for  a  great  deal  of  discus- 
sion today  is  foreign  aid,  and  The  American  Legion  has 
gone  on  record  in  opposition  to  some  of  the  aspects  of 
foreign  aid.  Would  you  care  to  explain  the  Legion's  objec- 
tions? 

i\«S  1  think  the  best  way  to  summarize  The  American 
Legion's  position  in  regard  to  foreign  aid  is  that  we  are 
in  favor  of  granting  economic  assistance  to  those  coun- 
tries which  need  and  desire  our  help.  We  think,  however, 
that  foreign  aid  should  be  limited  to  those  countries 
which  clearly  indicate  that  they  reject  communism,  and 
will  use  this  economic  assistance  to  strengthen  their  ability 
to  resist  communism.  Now,  there  certainly  can  be  no 
middle  ground  in  this  fight  between  god- 
less communism  and  freedom.  We  don't 
mean  by  this  that  w  e  should  attempt  to 
buy  friendsliip.  We  do  believe,  however, 
that  those  who  desire  our  economic  as- 
sistance should  show  a  definite  indication 
that  they're  on  our  side  in  this  fight  for 
freedom. 

Q.S  That  would  lead  naturally  to  a  discussion  of  neutral- 
ists such  as  Nehru.  Would  you  care  to  comment  on  that? 

A.S  India,  even  though  having  received  a  tremendous 
amount  of  financial  and  other  types  of  economic  aid  from 
the  United  States,  has  shown  a  tendency  to  lean  more  and 
more  toward  the  side  of  the  Soviets.  In  fact,  there  ha\  e 
been  times  when  they  have  displa\'ed  an  almost  con- 
temptuous unconcern  for  America  and  for  the  cause  of 
freedom. 

Q.S  That  leads  logically  to  a  discussion  of  Red  China  and 
its  admission  to  the  United  Nations,  which  Nehru  and 
other  neutralists  have  advocated.  What  is  the  Legion's 
official  position  regarding  Red  China,  and  is  The  Ameri- 
can Legion  likely  to  ease  up  on  its  past  .stand  that  Red 
China  not  be  admitted?  ( Coiitimicd  on  page  42 ) 
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Khrushchev's  and  Bulganin's  con- 
viviality at  Geneva  and  their  men- 
dacity and  hypocrisy  ever  since 
remind  me  of  a  flight  I  made  with  a 
Russian  crew  early  in  1943.  However 
silly  the  entire  flight— and  in  35  years 
of  flying  I've  known  nothing  sillier— it 
was  instructive  in  Russian  behavior  and 
character. 

The  Aleutian  Campaign  was  nearing 
completion,  but  before  the  Japs  had  lost 
their  toehold  in  Alaska  the  Russians 
\\  ere  thrust  upon  us.  Lend-lease  aircraft, 
it  was  decided,  would  be  ferried  to 
Fairbanks  where  Russian  crews  would 
take  over  and  fly  them  across  Siberia 
to  the  Eastern  front.  However  wise  the 
decision,  the  operation  was  misfiring 
badly.  Never  appreciative  of  our  ef- 
orts,  their  attitude  was  simply  begrudg- 
ing acceptance  of  all  our  aid.  There 
were  hypercritical  complaints  often  in- 
volving gross  distortion  of  the  truth; 
there  were  frequent  rejections  and  de- 
lays without  end.  To  investigate  this 
unpretty  picture  General  "Hap"  Arnold 
had  sent  me  to  Alaska.  And  while  flying 
from  Fairbanks  to  Nome  I  found  my 
Russian  companions,  for  once,  quite 
friendly  and  convivial. 

Four  Russians  made  up  our  crew:  As 
pilot,  Colonel  Prebiloff,  a  senior  mem- 
ber of  the  purchasing  commission  at 
Fairbanks,  returning  to  Moscow  for 
conferences;  Lieutenant  Kerensky,  co- 
pilot; and  two  young  sergeants,  one  as 
flight  engineer,  the  other  as  navigator- 
radio  operator.  In  blue  breeches,  green 
tunics,  and  well-polished  black  boots, 
the  three  youngsters  were  really  hand- 
some. Athletic,  vigorous,  intelligent,  they 
probably  represented  the  best  of  the 
service.  \'^eterans  of  much  combat,  they 
were  being  rew  ardcd  for  their  valor  by 


Comj)laining,  as  usual,  these  Russians  acquired  another  U.  S.  plane  at  Fairbanks. 


a  holiday,  i.e.  the  arduous  10,000-mile 
round  trip  across  Siberia  and  Alaska  as 
a  ferrying  crew.  Strangers  in  a  foreign 
land  a  long  way  from  home,  they 
seemed  eager  to  be  friendly.  So  were 
many  of  the  Russian  ground  crews. 

Not  so  the  colonel.  With  a  broad 
Slavic  face  and  cold  blue  eyes  that  rare- 
ly smiled,  he  was  much  burlier  and 
tougher,  more  of  the  peasant  type,  typi- 


Col.  Wliite,  just  recovering  from  injiuies  received  in  a  crash  in  .-\sia. 
At  right  is  the  route  lollovved  by  the  thousands  of  j>lanes  we  gave  the  reds. 


cally  Russian.  His  technical  competency 
I  don't  question,  but  it  was  hard  to  rec- 
oncile real  competence  with  his  exagger- 
ation of  all  complaints,  his  uncompro- 
mising attitude,  his  indifference  to  the 
urgency  of  moving  the  aircraft  prompt- 
ly forward.  Certainly  he  was  quite  un- 
friendly. Like  other  Russians  assigned 
to  the  mission  he  had  an  iron  curtain 
all  his  own;  >  ou  couldn't  penetrate  that 
veil  however  much  >'ou  tried. 

The  day  before  our  flight  the  ther- 
mometer, typically  Alaskan,  registered 
36°  below  zero;  there  was  a  light  snow- 
fall. Now  it  was  36°  above,  spring  was 
ill  the  air,  ceiling  and  visibility  un- 
limited. Parked  on  the  ramp  were  many 
American  fighter  and  transport  aircraft, 
all  w  irh  big  red  stars  on  their  olive  drab 
flanks.  On  arrival  each  had  been  thor- 
oughl>'  inspected  by  both  Russian  and 
American  mechanics.  Aluch  time  had 
been  spent  "writing-off  squawks,"  cor- 
recting shortcomings,  many  of  which, 
I  soon  learned,  were  sheerly  imaginary. 
AVith  such  fussincss  you  wouldn't  think 
a  \\  .\r  was  going  on.  But  eventually  all 
would  be  "purchased,"  as  final  accept- 
ance was  ironically  called.  About  500 
aircraft  a  month  were  then  moving 
across  Alaska,  a  small  fraction  of  the 
number  peremptorily  demanded  by 
Moscow. 
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Red  Stars 
Over  Alaska 

All  incident  of  World  War  II  which  shows 
what  we  are  up  against  in  deahng  with  Russians. 


By  ROBERT  BRUCE  WHITE 


COLONEL.   USAF,  Ret. 


"More  of  your  bad  Ameri- 
can workmanship,"  com- 
plained Colonel  Prebilofl. 


A  bottle  of  130-proof 
vodka  was  soon  being 
emptied  by  the  crew. 


Having  got  our  flight  clearance  at 
scheduled  takeoff'  time.  Colonel  Prehi- 
loff^  and  I  were  driven  down  the  ramp 
to  a  new  B-25  which  had  been  test- 
flown  and  accepted  by  Kcrensky  earlier 
that  morning.  The  flight  engineer 
stowed  our  luggage  in  the  bomb  ba>'; 
the  navigator  busied  himself  with  his 
charts;  the  colonel  and  I  made  the  usual 
preflight  inspection.  I  asked  where 
Kerensky  had  gone. 

"Aloft,  test-hopping  another  B-25." 
he  said  gruffly.  "Soon  he  comes  and  w  e 
take  off.  But  no!  Wc  do  not  take  off, 
not  until  that  left  shock-strut  is  re- 
placed. Look  at  it.  Colonel  White;  more 
of  your  bad  American  workmanship." 

I  did  as  suggested,  carefully,  but  the 
only  symptom  of  malfunctioning  even 
remotely  suspect  to  be  found  was  a  little 
excess  hydraulic  oil  on  the  plunger.  This 
was  not  surprising  in  view  of  tlie  radi- 
cal change  in  weather  during  the  24 
hours  previous.  The  leakage  was  noth- 
ing to  worry  about,  and  I  said  so  po- 
litely but  firmly.  As  we  argued  the 
point,  a  B-25  roared  overhead,  drow  n- 
ing  our  speech  in  full-throated  milirar\' 
power. 

At  dangerously  low  altitude,  direct- 
ly over  flight  line  and  hangars,  the  ship 
was  "snaprolling  in  4:4  time."  This 
maneuver,  as  difficult  as  anything  in 
aerobatics,  was  skillfully  executed,  per- 
fectly timed,  beautiful  to  behold,  but 
a  court-martial  offense.  At  full  speed 
from  a  pow  erdive,  the  pilot  had  leveled 
off,  rolled  90°,  hesitated,  rolled  90° 
more,  hesitated,  and  so  on,  corkscrew- 
ing horizontally.  None  but  a  Russian 
fighter-pilot  would  so  rashly  endanger 
life  and  property  by  such  maneuvers. 
It  was  madness  but  no  concern  of  mine, 
which  the  colonel's  complaint  was.  He 
hadn't  even  looked  up;  he  was  await- 
ing my  concurrence. 

At  first  calmly,  then  more  heatedh", 
we  discussed  the  "danger"  of  accepting 
such  "sorry  workmanship."  The  base 
engineering  officer  and  other  technical 
representatives  joined  in;  wc  got  no- 
where. That  strut,  he  said,  would  be 
replaced  or  he  \\  ouldn't  fl>'  the  damned 
thing.  Meanwhile  tiie  stunting  B-25  h;ul 
landed.  Taxiing  recklessly  along  the 
flight  line,  the  pilot  came  to  an  abrupt 
halt  before  us,  ending  all  argument  in 
a  wild  blast  of  snow  as  he  pivoted  into 
position  alongside  us.  In  his  wake  was 
a  jeep  driven  b\'  the  base  operations 
officer,  an  angry  American  major.  He 
too  parked.  Then,  like  a  motorcycle  cop 
waiting  for  you  to  produce  a  driver's 
license,  he  stood  with  arms  akimbo,  e>'es 
blazing  from  beneath  his  parka's  fur- 
lined  hood.  He  hadn't  long  to  wait.  The 
hatch  under  the  flight  deck  dropped 
( Coiitiii/ted  on  pane  42 ) 
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The  Russian  pilot  was  snaprolling  at  full  speed  over 
the  field.  The  Russian  colonel  didn't  even  look  up. 


Should  you  JOB-HUNTin 

Latin  Amerkea? 


€,oL  in  AMi.KicA  is  often  cli;iracrcri/.cd, 
unci  rightly  so,  as  tlic  "land  of  the 
^-  future"  and  the  "coming  continent.  " 
\\  itii  five  cities  of  over  a  million  in- 
liahitants,  the  total  population  in  Latin 
America  now  exceeds  that  of  the  United 
States  and  its  rate  of  increase  surpasses 
our  own.  So  things  are  moving  fast  in 
our  sister  republics— with  the  resultant 
growing  pains.  We  urinous  working  in 
South  America  have  to  grow  and  to 
suffer  right  along  with  them.  As  one 
dipioniar  pur  it,  "Sure  it's  the  huul  of 
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tomorrow,  l)Lit  iiiafiaiia  is  alwa>'s  a 
/icstn."  If  you  arc  one  of  the  thousands 
of  \()ung  Americans  thinking  about 
taking  a  "paid  vacation"  in  Latin 
America,  here  arc  some  pointers  about 
getting  a  job  south  of  the  border,  and 
also  some  firsthand  observations  on  how 
that  "vacation"  might  pan  out. 

Things  down  here  may  not  be  ex- 
actly the  way  you  have  pictured  rhem. 
For  instance,  don't  believe  all  you  hear 
about  the  latinos  being  an  cas\  going, 
somnolent  crowd.  Almost  anyone  who 


has  worked  w  irh  them  w  ill  agree  that 
doing  business  in  Latin  America  is  c\  en 
more  backbreaking  and  hectic  than 
manipulating  the  cha-cha-cha  or  the 
samba.  Living  conditions  are  a  lot  better 
than  you  may  have  gathered  from  read- 
ing about  "Life  in  a  Tree  Hut  Among 
the  Amazonian  Headhimters."  In  fact, 
most  of  us  yanqnis  live  in  more  com- 
modious cjuarters  than  we  w  ere  able  to 
find,  or  afford,  in  Dayton,  Ohio.  Then 
there  is  the  full-time  maid  who  costs 
less  per  month  riian  rliar  cliarwoman 


North  Americans  are  often  imprejiared  for  the  modern  cities  they 
find  in  South  America.  This  is  thriving  Caracas,   in  Venezuehi. 


If  yoli  want  to  pioneer  below  the  Rio  Grande, 
here  are  some  things  yon  onght  to  know. 
By  HOWARD  R.  STEPHENSON 


Since  a  car  in  South  America  will 
cost  a  lot  more,  try  to  take  yom^  own 
with  you.  And  to  play  safe,  don't 
count  on  bringing  it  in  later  on. 


Chile  street  scene.  Homes  of  em])lo)ces 
who  work  in  the  Bellavista  woolen  mill. 


Tliri  o's  ;i  need  lor  English  teachers.  This  is 
a  school  at  a  U.  S.  Steel  center  in  Venezuela. 


Some  com|)anies  pro- 
V  i  d  e  r  e  c  real i  o  n . 


back  home  charged  for  two  hours  a 
week.  Health  and  sanitation  are  not  a 
problem  except  in  some  of  the  remotest 
areas.  Medical  service  and  attention  are 
generally  adequate,  often  excellent.  Cli- 
matew  ise,  it  \\  ould  be  hard  to  imagine 
any  place  worse  than  Washington, 
D.  C,  although  the  founders  of  Buenos 
Aires  tried  to.  However,  most  of  the 
early  Spaniards  built  their  cities  along 
the  ocean  shores  or  in  the  cooler  high- 
lands. Of  course,  there  are  lots  of  tropi- 
cal and   semi-tropical   areas  in  Latin 


America,  but  you  will  find  a  pair  of 
long  woolen  underwear  more  useful 
than  a  bathing  suit  anywhere  along  the 
Andean  range.  You  will  be  able  to  join 
the  best  countr>'  club  and.  .  .  .  But  first, 
let's  get  that  job! 

There  are  three  broad  categories  of 
potential  employers  whom  you  can 
tackle:  (1)  U.  S.  firms  operating  in 
Latin  America;  (2)  development  cor- 
porations sponsored  b\-  Latin  Ameri- 
can governments;  and  (3)  the  U.  S. 
Government    agencies    witii  overseas 


staffs.  And  then,  don't  forget  yourself: 
a  free  private  enterpriser,  the  globe- 
trotting man  of  fortune  about  to  amass 
millions  in  gold,  diamonds,  and  orciiids. 

For  a  graduate  engineer  or  a  skilicii 
technician  landing  a  contract  \\  ith  an\' 
one  of  the  three  types  of  cmplo\  crs  w  e 
mentioned  is  not  much  of  a  problem. 
If  you  are  an  accountant  or  statistician, 
put  yourself  in  this  category  too.  Min- 
ing, petroleum,  construction,  and  engi- 
neering firms  arc  advertising  almost 
{Continued  on  ptii^e  SO) 
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They're  Working 


FOR  YOUR 


How  diseases  tliat  afllict 


(lo^doin  are  being 


loiight  at  Cornell. 


By  JACK  DENTON  SCOTT 

AiEW  YEARS  AGO  the  froiit  pages  of  most 
newspapers  carried  the  dramatic  story  of 
American  explorers  who  were  stranded  for 
months  and  Hved  on  a  mixture  of  dry  dog  food 
and  a  few  powdered  eggs.  When  rescue  finally 
came,  they  emerged  from  their  barren  little 
island  looking  as  fit  as  if  they  had  sat  down  to 
three  square,  well-balanced  meals  every  day. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  they  had.  Nutritionists 
who  decided  to  find  out  what  went  into  the  dog 
food  the  men  thrived  on  came  up  with  some 
facts  that  should  interest  everyone  of  you  more 
than  17,000,000  dog  owners  who  feed  22,500,000 
pooches. 

Under  analysis  it  came  to  light  that  the  dog 
meal  had  contained  corn,  wheat  germ,  bran 
flakes,  alfalfa  leaf  meal  (for  its  carotene  and 
vitamin  K),  dried  milk  (for  riboflavin),  fish- 
li\er  oil,  and  irradiated  yeast,  with  specific 
quantities  of  such  minerals  as  calcium,  potas- 
sium, manganese,  iron,  iodine.  Dried  buttermilk, 
natural  grain  cereal,  and  vitamins  A,  B  Com- 
plex, D,  E,  niacin  and  pantothenate  were  also 
included,  and  the  dog  food  had  the  accepted 
two-to-one  ratio  of  carbohydrates  to  proteins. 

in  their  letter  to  the  explorers,  the  nutrition- 
ists said,  "You  men  were  certainly  lucky  that 
you  weren't  wrecked  on  that  island  with  noth- 
ing but  steaks  and  lamb  chops.  In  our  estima- 
tion the  dog  food  you  ate  was  the  perfect 
ration." 

Actually  though,  the  experience  of  the  dog- 
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3Iess  call  at  the  Laboratory  brings  these  eager  beagles  on  tlie  double. 


food-eating  explorers  shouldn't  come  as 
too  much  of  a  shock— especially  to  you 
dog  owners.  For  many  years  leading 
manufacturers  of  dog  foods  have  been 
spending  over  a  million  dollars  annualh' 
on  feeding  research,  with  the  result  that 
we  now  know  more  about  dog  nutrition 
than  human,  and  most  of  you  dog  own- 
ers are  setting  a  better  table  nowadays 


rabies,  cataracts,  goiters,  appendicitis, 
even  heart  disease.  Veterinarians  did 
borrow  a  few  techniques  from  human 
medicine,  such  as  using  gamma  globu- 
lin, a  bit  of  the  blood  from  immune 
adult  dogs,  as  a  temporary  guard  to  in- 
oculate puppies  until  they  had  time  to 
work  up  their  own  immunity. 

But  actually  there  wasn't  any  full- 


You  may  have  seen  other  dogfaces  emoting  like  this  when  needled. 


These  eggs  are  being  inoculated  to 
permit  the  study  of  virus  strains. 

for  your  dogs  than  you  are  for  yourselves. 

But  until  five  years  ago,  we  were  lag- 
ging sadly  in  licking  the  death-dealing 
diseases  of  our  dogs.  Many  of  us  were 
vaguely  aware  that  our  well-fed  dogs 
were  susceptible  to  some  of  our  own 
diseases  such  as  kidney  stones,  rheuma- 
tism and   arthritis,  mumps,  diabetes, 


Dr.  Baker  with  Dr.  A.  O.  Betts, 
and  Dr.  K.  M.  Lee  of  Korea. 

scale  disease-decimating  campaign 
planned  for  your  dog  until  one  day  in 
1946.  Then  an  articulate  dog  fancier. 
Colonel  Lee  Garnet  Day,  visiting  the 
Rockefeller  Institute  happened  to  men- 
tion to  Dr.  James  Andrew  Baker,  who 
was  working  there  as  a  virologist,  that 
it  was  a  pity  that  there  wasn't  a  medical 


PHOTOS  BY   DONATO  LEO 

research  center  somewhere  in  the 
United  States  operating  for  the  benefit 
of  dogs.  When  the  doctor  became  inter- 
ested. Colonel  Day  made  repeated  visits 
urging  him  to  draw  up  plans  for  such  a 
center.  Completed,  tiic  plans  were 
shown  to  the  right  people  at  Cornell 
University  and,  after  involved  discus- 
sion and  many  conferences,  one  of  the 
most  unusual  scientific  setups  in  the 
world  came  into  being  early  in  1950. 

This  decision  that  changed  the  lives 
of  our  dogs  was  made  by  the  executive 
committee  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
Cornell,  and  they  established,  in  con- 
nection with  tiic  New  York  State  Vet- 
erinary College,  a  Center  known  as  the 
Veterinary  Virus  Research  Institute.  As 
one  of  the  units  of  this,  they  created  the 
Cornell  Research  Laboratory  for  Dis- 
eases of  Dogs,  hiring  talented  scientists 
and  veterinary  researchers  under  the  di- 
rection of  Dr.  Baker,  the  man  w  ho  had 
brought  the  idea  to  them. 

Dr.  Baker,  a  tall,  energetic  man  whom 
a  few  of  the  more  observant  Cornell 
coeds  have  called  "Gary  Cooper  with 
glasses  and  degrees,"  is  privileged  to 
mark  several  symbols  of  education  after 
his  name:  B.S.,  M.S.,  D.V.M.,  and  Ph.D. 
At  the  end  of  that  first  year  this  dedi- 
cated scientist  proved  that  he  was  also 
quite  a  hand  with  a  test  tube. 

Out  of  the  Research  Laboratory  came 
a  dual-purpose  vaccine  one  inoculation 
of  which  would  protect  your  dog 
against  both  distemper  (the  greatest 
killer  of  dogs)  and  infectious  hepatitis 
(a  sneaky  and  dangerous  affliction  car- 
ried by  over  half  of  the  dogs  in 
America). 

This  double-purpose  vaccine  is  as  re- 
markable a  victory  for  your  dog's 
health  as  smallpox  vaccination  and  the 
recent  Salk  vaccine  for  poliomyelitis 
were  for  human  health.  But  its  discovery 
also  proved  that  medical  advancement 
in  the  canine  field  is  now  outstripping 
that  in  the  human. 

We  have  had  extensive  medical  re- 
search in  the  human  field  for  more  than 
50  years,  but  the  concentrated  work  for 
your  dog  only  began  when  Dr.  Baker 
took  over  at  Cornell  five  >'ears  ago.  Yet, 
despite  this  difference  in  expenditure  of 
both  time  and  money,  knowledge  of 
infectious  diseases  of  dogs  compares 
favorably  with  that  accumulated  for 
humans.  Childhood  diseases  like  measles, 
chickenpox,  mumps,  and  poliomyelitis, 
are  known  and  the  effects  of  these  ail- 
ments recognized.  Somewhat  similar 
diseases  in  dogs,  with  scarcely  an  animal 
escaping  the  taint  of  them,  are  dis- 
temper, infectious  hepatitis,  and  lepto- 
spirosis. 

Yet,  as  your  own  veterinarian  can 
tell  you.  Dr.  Baker  and  his  coworkers 
(Continued  on  page  45) 
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1.  Who  may  l)e  huiicd  in  National  ceme- 
teries? 


2.  .Ma\  a  burial  allowance  be  paid  for 
ilie  intermeni  of  a  war  veteran? 


.'}.  Will  the  government  linnish  a  free 
gra\e  marker  for  deceased  veterans? 


I.  What  benefits  may  be  fm  nished  widows 
an<l  minor  c  hildien  of  deteased  veterans? 


WHEN  A  VETERAN  DIES  _ 


Can  you 
answer  these 
questions? 


Legion  Posts  have  a  sacred  duty  to  honor  vets'  giaves  on  INIemorial  Day. 


5.  Wliat  im|)ro\ enient  does  Tlie  American  Legion  seek  in 
various  hiws  and  regidations  relating  to  the  death  of  war 
veterans? 


(i.  Wliat  part  shoidd  yoiu'  yVmerican  Legion  Post  J)lay  in 
rec<)rding  where  veterans  are  l)inied  in  local  cemeteries? 


7.  \Vhat  is  the  ol>h'gation  of  The  American  Legion  on 
Memorial  Day  toward  those  who  rest  in  heroes'  graves? 


S.  When  should  ilags  placed  on  veterans'  graves  on 
Memorial  I)a\  be  removed? 


Wliat  national  program  has  The  American  Legion  re- 
garding de<eased  veterans,  and  how  did  it  come  about? 


By  ROBERT  B.  PITKIN 


Aciu.AT  Di.Ai,  of  effort  on  the  part  of  The  American 
Legion,  the  Federal  government  and  tlic  several  States 
has  been  devoted  to  the  many  different  problems  and 
ihities  that  arise  when  a  man  t)r  woman  who  has  served  the 
I'nited  States  honorably  in  wartime  dies. 

Regardless  of  the  circumstances  of  death,  both  The  Ameri- 
can Legion  and  the  I'cderal  government  have  interested 
themselves  in  the  follow  ing  matters: 

1.  The  burial  expenses. 

2.  The  welfare  of  surviving  w  idows  and  minor  children. 
And  in  certain  circumstances  the  welfare  of  dei)cndent  adult 
children  and  dependent  parents. 

y.  liurial  ceremonies  befitting  one  w  iio  lias  reiidei  cd  spe- 


cial .serv^ice  to  his  country  in  time  of  dire  national  peril. 

4.  The  identification  of  the  graves  of  those  who  have 
served  in  war,  and  the  annual  honoring  of  the  occupants  of 
those  graves. 

Following  is  a  summary  of  some  of  the  more  common 
benefits  and  programs  connected  with  the  burial  and  memo- 
rializing of  war  veterans  who  have  served  honorably,  and 
w  ith  the  w  elfare  of  their  dependents. 

Details  omitted  here  for  the  sake  of  brevity  may  be  had 
from  any  American  Legion  Post.  So  may  assistance  in  pro- 
curing benefits  and  help  which  a  bereaved  family  may  be 
entitled  to  receive. 

Burial  allowances:  In  the  case  of  honorably-  discharged 
war  veterans  who  die  after  completing  their  military  service, 
the  U.  S.  government  w  ill  pav  a  burial  allowance  of  up  to 
$150. 

Allow  ance  is  payable  directly  to  the  undertaker,  or  to  the 
person  who  actually  bore  the  expense  of  the  burial.  It  must 
he  applied  for  within  two  years  of  the  interment. 

Where  remains  are  returned  from  overseas,  a  special  casket 
and  an  American  flag  are  furnished,  and  an  allowance  not  to 
exceed  $75  is  authorized  for  private  burial.  If  the  remains  are 
interred  in  a  national  cemetery,  all  additional  expenses  are 
borne  by  the  government  and  no  additional  allowance  is 
made. 

Government  markers:  Free  government  headstones  of  sev- 
eral types,  all  indicating  the  war  service  of  the  veteran,  may 
be  secured  to  mark  the  grave  of  a  deceased  war  veteran. 

National  cemeteries:  Honorabh  discharged  veterans  of 
war  service  are  eligible  to  be  biuied  in  national  cemeteries, 
if  space  is  available.  Lender  certain  conditions,  the  w  ife  and 
minor  children  of  a  war  veteran  w  ho  is,  or  w  ill  be,  buried 
in  a  national  cemetery  may'  also  be  buried  there.  The  open- 
ing and  closing  of  graves  in  national  cemeteries  is  free,  as  is 
the  headstone.  Other  expenses  must  be  met  privately,  though 
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the  $150  burial  allowance  nuu'  appl\  row  anl  private  costs. 
There  is  no  private  expense  in  the  burial  of  a  bod>'  re- 
turned from  an  in-service  death  overseas  in  a  national 
cemetery. 

Welfare  of  widows  and  cliildren:  Various  benefits  and 
services  are  available  for  the  widows  and  cliildren  of  de- 
ceased, honorably  discharged  w  ar  veterans. 

(Monthly  coDipeiisatioii  is  payable  to  unremarried  wid- 
ows of  veterans  whose  death  is  due  to  service-connected 
causes.  Additional  compensation  is  payable  for  each  minor 
child.  If  the  mother  has  remarried  or  is  deceased,  the  minor 
children's  compensation  is  payable  directly  in  their  names. 


Mancel  B.  Talcott,  Post  281,  'SX  aukegan,  111.  His  interest  and  leadership 
have  given  voice  and  unity  to  the  Legion's  devotion  to  departed  comrades. 


If  an  honorably  discharged  veter- 
an's death  is  not  due  to  service-con- 
nected causes,  monthly  pension  pay- 
ments may  be  made  to  unremarried 
widows  or  minor  children  under  cer- 
tain conditions. 

^^^idows  of  WWl  veterans  are 
eligible  for  non-service-connected 
pensions  if  their  annual  income  is 
$1400  or  less  (no  minor  children)  or 
$2700  or  less  (with  at  least  one 
minor  child.) 

Pensions  are  payable  to  the  wid- 
ows of  WW 2  and  Korea  veterans 
who  die  of  non-service-connected 
causes  too,  but  under  more  stringent 
conditions.  The  income  ceilings  are 
the  same  for  WWl  widows.  In  ad- 
dition, the  deceased  veteran  must  have  had  some  war- 
incurred  disability%  though  it  was  not  the  cause  of  his 
death.  This  last  qualification  is  a  very  complex  one 
which  can  be  explained  by  a  qualified  American  Legion 
Service  Officer. 

There  are  many  forms  of  assistance  for  the  education 
of  the  children  of  war  veterans,  a  longtime  concern  of 
The  American  Legion's  Child  Welfare  Commission. 
Now,  many  States  give  special  assistance  to  complete 
the  education  of  the  orphans  or  half-orphans  of  veterans, 
and  numerous  scholarships  are  available. 

A  lengthy  list  of  the  scholarships  available  to  the 
children  and  descendants  of  American  war  veterans, 
for  orphans  and  non-orphans,  is  published  every  year 
in  the  American  Legion's  Child  W^elfare  booklet  en- 
titled Need  a  Lift? 

Service  life  insurance,  maintained  b>-  the  veteran  on 


Panel  by  Malvina  Hoffman  at  entry 
to  U.S.  Cemetery  in  Epinal,  France. 


a  low  premium  basis,  is  another  government  program  loi' 
the  welfare  of  the  survivors  of  war  veterans. 

Flags:  Every  county  seat  postmaster  in  the  U.  S.  has  been 
furnished  with  a  supply  of  regulation  American  flags  w  hicii 
may  be  secured  free  on  application  for  the  burial  of  hon- 
orably discharged  war  veterans.  The  flag  covers  the  coffin, 
is  removed  at  interment,  folded,  and  delivered  to  the  next 
of  kin. 

Veterans'  organizations  have  obligated  themselves  to 
decorate  the  graves  of  war  veterans  with  small  American 
flags  the  day  before  Memorial  Day.  American  Legion 
Posts  are  self-obligated  to  sec  that  this  is  done  to  the  grave 
of  every  veteran  of  WWl,  WW2  and 
Korea  buried  in  non-government  ceme- 
teries. 

Legion  Posts  have  the  same  obligation 
to  honor  with  Memorial  Day  flags  the 
graves  of  veterans  of  former  wars  in  all 
cases  where  an  organization  of  survivors 
or  descendants  of  the  veterans  of  such 
wars  has  not  assumed  that  function. 

An  official  American  Legion  gra\e 
marker  (not  a  headstone)  with  a  place 
for  holding  a  Memorial  Day  flag  is  sup- 
plied at  small  cost  to  Posts  for  this  pur- 
pose by  the  National  Emblem  Sales  Di- 
vision, American  Legion  National 
Headquarters,  P.  O.  Box  1055,  Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 

In  national  cemeteries,  the  go\ern- 
ment  decorates  the  graves  with  flags  on 
Alemorial  Day.  Rules  prohibit  any  other 
decorations,  such  as  wreaths,  on  graves 
in  national  cemeteries. 

Memorial  Day  flags  should  be  re- 
moved from  private  cemeteries  by  those 
who  placed  them  there  on  the  day  fol- 
low ing  Memorial  Day. 

Rites  and  memorial  ceremonies:  Many 
American  Legion  Posts  maintain  full 
firing  squads,  available  if  desired  by 
the  bereaved  family  of  a  veteran. 

Many  Posts  do  not  have  full  firing 
squads,  but  such  service  should  be 
offered  and  where  one  Post  cannot  take 
on  the  full  obligation  an  association  of 
Posts  should  do  so. 

Hundreds  of  Posts  are  able  to  pro- 
vide complete  burial  rites,  with  pall- 
bearers, firing  squad,  color  guard,  bu- 
gler and  chaplain. 

f  Continued  on  page  41 ) 


^Villiam  Afclntyre.  New  York,  has  met  more  than  100,000 
returned  war  dead  for  the  Legion  at  the  Port  of  New  York. 
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By  JACK  DENTON  SCOTT  < 


FOOD  FOR  THOUGHT:  James  Giordano, 
27  Andrew  St.,  Staten  Island  5,  N.  Y.,  has 
a  tasty  item  for  the  finned  fellows.  "Some- 
thing more  effective  than  pork  rind  on 
\"our  hook,"  he  says,  "is  a  fat  strip  of  tripe. 
I  use  it  for  both  trolling  and  still  fishing. 
Striped  bass  really  take  to  it."  James  W. 
Black,  Jr.,  Veteran's  Hospital,  Phoenix, 
■Ariz.,  feeds  'em  a  little  differently.  "As  a 
fly  rod  fisherman,"  he  says,  "I  carry  along 
a  bag  of  small  marshallows.  When  all  my 
fancy  flies  fail,  I  tear  off  a  hunk,  hook  it 
onto  a  small  fly.  AVorks  every  time."  And 
P.  A.  Jenkins,  216  N.  Oak  St.,  Lincolnton, 
N.  C,  pokes  into  the  filmy  cocoons  he  finds 
spun  on  the  branches  of  cedar  shrubs,  and 
uses  the  worms  inside  as  bait.  "They're 
about  half  the  size  of  a  lead  pencil,"  he 
says,  "real  wiggly  and  work  right  smart  on 
bream.  I  use  a  No.  10  hook  with  one-foot 
nylon  leader,  a  six-pound-test  line  and  fish 
a  good  way  from  the  bank  but  near  the 
bottom." 


GUN  BUGS  \\  ho  like  to  w  ork  in  wood 
and  are  handy  with  tools  will  take  to  the 
40-page  color  catalog  No.  561  put  out  by 
A.  C.  Bishop  &  Sons,  Inc.,  of  Warsaw,  Mo., 
illustrating  semifinished  stocks,  finished  and 
fitted  stocks,  blanks,  forends,  and  hand- 
carved  stocks.  Tiicre's  also  a  twelve-page 
folder  by  President  Jack  Pohl,  on  how  to 
liand-fit  an  action  to  a  stock.  \\'rite  for  free 
copies. 

WATCH  UPCOMING  legislation  afl^ect- 
iiig  the  control  and  possession  of  firearms 
and  ammunition.  Some  of  the  proposed  bills 
—such  as  the  Wilson  resolution  introduced 
in  the  New  York  State  Legislature  to  ap- 
point a  committee  to  study  the  present 
regulations  affecting  sale  and  possession- 
are  sound.  Some  proposed  legislation  is  ill- 
conceived  and  would  in  no  way  reduce 
crime  or  juvenile  delinquency. 

I-'ircarms  owners  should  belong  to  tlic 
National  Rifle  Assn.,  1600  Rhode  Island 
Ave.,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.  C.  Alember- 
ship  for  one  year  is  $5.00  including  12  issues 
of  the  Aiuerican  Rifleiiiciv.  TIic  organiza- 
tion has  an  alert  Icgislatixc  dcpartiuent 
which  w  atclies  upcoming  laws. 


THE  BRONSON  REEL  CO.,  Bronson, 
Alich.,  has  just  added  five  new  members  to 
its  salt-water  fleet.  Budget  priced  at  $5.95 
to  S6.95,  the  reels  run  from  line  capacity 
of  150  to  250  yards,  have  free-spool  action, 
torpedo-shaped  plastic  handles.  Three  of 
the  new  jobs  have  star-drag  for  surf  cast- 
ing. Beamed  directly  at  you  briny  battlers, 
they  look  like  a  good  thing. 

WINCHESTER-WESTERN  Division  of 
Olin  Mathieson  Chemical  Corp.  is  offering 
its  new  80-page,  three-color  catalog  free  to 
those  who  write  in. 

The  book  illustrates  the  complete  Win- 
chester-Western line  of  rifles,  shotguns,  and 
ammunition.  It  also  features  accessories, 
ballistic  recommendations,  shotgun  borings 
and  chokes,  and  gun  care.  Write  Jolin  T. 
Boone,  sales  manager  at  Winchester-West- 
ern Division,  New  Haven  4,  Conn.,  for 
your  free  copy. 

BEEN  WONDERING  what  sprayings  of 
l)rusli,  poison  ivy  and  the  like  near  streams 
and  lakes  would  do  to  fish  life.  A  recent 
study  in  New  Brunswick,  Canada,  brings 
the  answer.  In  a  budworm  control  pro- 
gram the  forested  area  of  the  upper  Mira- 
michi  River  was  sprayed  with  DDT.  It 
drifted  over  the  northwest  Miramichi  and 
Dungarvon  Rivers,  tributaries  to  the  main 
stream  and  important  salmon  spawning  and 
rearing  areas. 

The  effect  on  young  salmon  was  devas- 
tating. Not  only  was  90  per  cent  of  the 
fishes'  food,  the  aquatic  insects,  killed  but 
fisheries  biologists  claimed  that  the  parr, 
\  oung  salmon,'  were  reduced  by  one-half 
and  that  fingcrlings  were  almost  complete- 
ly absent  in  both  streams  even  two  months 
later. 

D.  B.  FULLERTON,  General  Delivery, 
Red  Bank,  N.  J.,  likes  it  quiet.  "Try  cement- 
ing a  half  dozen  fruit  jar  rubbers  on  tlie 
bottom  of  your  tackle  box,"  he  advises. 
"They  will  keep  the  box  from  sliding 
around  on  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  and  pre- 
\  ent  noise  when  you  move  the  box  around." 

JUST  LEARNED  that  a  wildlife  biologist 
at  St.  John's,  Newfoimdland,  Canada,  has, 
for  the  first  time  that  we've  heard  of,  man- 
aged to  raise  partridge  in  captivity.  He 
brought  nine  chicks  to  maturit>'.  This  may 
mean  a  new  milestone  in  game  bird  stock- 
ing programs.  Biologists  here  are  studying 
results  and  may  start  a  concentrated  effort 
to  try  restocking  depleted  partridge  areas. 


AWARE  THAT  fishing  is  our  greatest  par- 
ticipant sport,  many  States  are  overhauling 
their  conservation  agencies'  bulletins  and 
news  releases,  reslanting  them  to  aid  all 
fishermen.  Vermont  puts  out  a  monthly 
fishing  information  bulletin,  written  for 
residents  and  nonresidents,  containing  up- 
to-the-minute  dope  on  where  the  fish  are. 
It  even  furnishes  a  colored  map  of  the 
State,  keyed  with  letters  indicating  what 
fish  are  where.  Connecticut  also  has  joined 
the  gang,  and  now  appears  with  a  bulletin 
beamed  at  being  helpful. 

iMichigan  sportsmen  can  get,  at  cost, 
atlases  containing  maps  of  all  83  counties. 
Public  land  is  marked  in  green,  private  in 
white.  Fishing  streams  and  lakes,  and  all 
roads,  even  foot  trails,  are  clearly  indicated. 
No  reason  now  for  fishermen  to  wonder 
about  new  lands  to  conquer.  Nearly  every 
State  offers  a  helping  hand.  A\'rite  the  Con- 
scrvation  Department  at  the  State  Capital. 


NEW:  A  tackle  box  made  of  24-gauge 
steel  with  an  attractive  polished  green  fin- 
ish has  been  brought  out  by  Libeny  Steel 
Chest  Corp.  of  16  Dowling  Place,  Rochester, 
N.  Y.  Called  the  "Spin-Easy,"  it  is  described 
as  spill-proof.  More  squarish  than  oblong, 
it  has  more  compartments  in  the  bottom 
tlian  usual.  The  trays  fold  out,  are  hand 
operated.  The  top  tray  contains  a  hook- 
and-leadcr  stretcher.  The  contents  of  the 
box  do  not  spill  over;  we  tested  it.  Size  H" 
X  8"  X  4":  "  deep.  Price  $7.95. 

IF  YOU'RE  thinking  of  fishing  in  eastern 
Canada  this  \  car,  tiie  Province  of  Quebec 
has  information  for  you.  Write  the  prov- 
ince's representatives  at  48  Rockefeller 
Plaza,  New  York  20,  N.  Y.,  for  dope  on 
guides  and  places  to  go.  They  also  supply 
maps  and  booklets. 

FISHERMEN  WHO  get  down  Stuart,  Fla., 
wa\"  til  is  summer  and  want  a  competent 
guide  should  look  up  Legionnaire  Ronnie 
Hill  at  Jensen  Beach  near  the  bridge.  Ron- 
nie uses  his  26-foot  Miss  fcnscv  in  the  inlet 
and  outside  and  his  19-foot  Troiiter  for 
river  fishing.  He  docks  at  Frazier  Creek. 
(  Continued  on  page  52) 
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BILL  LUNDIGAN*  SHOWS  YOU  WHAT'S  HAPPENED 

TO  THE   GEARSHIFT!   (*  Your  TV  host  on  "Shower  of  stars"  and  "CUmaxr  Thursdays.  CBS-TV) 


1.  "BACK  IN  MY  GRANOADDY'S  DAY  you  needed  a  long  2.  "I  remember  in  DAD'S  first  car,  the  gearshift  had 

reach,  a  strong  back  and  a  third  eye  to  shift  gears.  The  gear-  moved  in  out  of  the  rain,  but  in  everybody's  way.  Rising  like 

shift  was  outside  the  body  of  the  car,  where  it  was  a  tempting  a  flagpole  from  the  floor-board,  it  tangled  with  legs,  hands 

toy  for  the  neighborhood  kids.  This  was  long  before  niy  time!  and  the  handbrake.  If  you  sat  three  in  the  front — oh  boy! 


3.  "NEARLY  20  YEARS  AGO  it  moved  to  the  Steering  4.  "in  the  1955  Chrysler  corporation  cars— 

post.  When  automatic  shifting  came  the  lever  stayed  on  the  the  cars  of  THE  FOR  wa  rd  LOOK  — the  Selector  was  moved 

post!  But  then  Chrysler  Corporation's  PowerFlite  transmis-  right  next  to  the  ignition  key,  on  the  instrument  panel.  It  was 

sion  made  possible  a  still  more  convenient,  foolproof  location!  simple,  convenient,  out  of  the  way  and  everybody  liked  it! 


5.  "NOW  COMES  PUSHBUTTON  MAGIC!  Leading  the  demonstrate  its  simple  mechanical  design.  You'll  find  that 

field  again,  Chrysler  Corporation  introduced  PUSHBUTTON  safer,  surer,  PUSHBUTTON   POWERFLITE  cannot  run 

POWERFLITE  in  its  1956  cars — Plymouth,  Dodge,  DeSoto,  down  your  battery.  This  is  but  one  of  dozens  of  Chrysler 

Chrysler  and  Imperial.  Like  magic  —  you  just  push  a  button  Corporation  automotive  'firsts'.  Another  reason  why  you  can 

and  GO!  It's  fully  tested  and  perfected.  Let  your  dealer  always  expect  more  from  a  Chrysler  Corporation  car!" 


CHRYSLER  CORPORATION  THE  ^0/?M^/?Z>  LOOK 

PLYMOUTH     •     DODGE     •     DE  SOTO     •     CHRYSLER     •  IMPERIAL 


Comfort ...  at  a  time  like  this ! 


The  hardest  surface  known  to  man  (Hke  this  one  who  has  been  tapping  his  foot  impatiently  for 
twenty  minutes)  is  a  concrete  sidewalk.  It  is  good  to  know  that  even  at  times  of  stress  like  this  he 
will  find  his  feet  comfortable  and  relaxed  in  handsome  Johnsonian  Guide-Steps.  The  secret  is  fit ..  . 
unusually  accurate  fit,  based  on  more  than  30  years  of  research  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
foot  measurements.  The  result  .  .  .  Johnsonian  Guide-Steps  .  .  .  shoes  designed  to  fit  the  foot 
in  action  (yes,  even  foot  tapping)  at  the  unexpectedly  low  price  of  only  $095^ 


Drop  us  a  line  . . .  we'll  send  your 
dealer's  name  and  a  booklet  that  tells 
oil  obout  the  years  of  research  behind 
the  Guide-Step  principle. 


A  PRODUCT   0F||END1C0TT  JOHNSON 

i 

GUIDE-STEP 


Johnsonian  Jr.  Guide-Steps  also  avoilable  in  some  styles 

ENDICOTT  JOHNSON  CORPORATION     •     ENDICOTT  1,  N.  Y.     •     ST.  LOUIS  2,  MO.     •     NEW  YORK  13,  N.  Y. 


LEGION  URGES  INCREASES  IN  COMPENSATION 
RATES,  ALLOWANCES  FOR  DEPEBmENTS 
REGARDLESS  OF  DISARILITY  RATING  t 

In  March,  American  Legion  representatives  urged  pas- 
sage of  a  Legion-sponsored  bill  to  raise  the  rates  paid  for 
compensation  for  service-connected  disabilities.  .  .  .  The 
bill  (HR  9767)  was  introduced  by  Rep.  W.  J.  Bryan  Dorn 
(S.C.)  at  the  Legion's  request.  It  was  Dorn  who  had  earlier 
introduced  the  War  Veterans  Security  Bill.  The  compensa- 
tion increases  sought  by  the  Legion  provide  for  monthly 
increases  ranging  from  $3  for  veterans  with  10%  service- 
connected  disabilities  to  $10  for  veterans  rated  100%  dis- 
abled. .  .  .  The  bill  would  provide  $20  a  month  total  compen- 
sation for  the  10%  disabled,  $40  for  the  20%  ratings,  and 
additional  steps  of  $20  for  each  10%  increase  in  rating,  so 
that  50%  disabled  veterans  would  receive  $100  a  month  and 
the  100%  disabled  would  get  $200.  .  .  .  The  bill  would  also 
provide  modest  increases  in  payment  rates  for  special  awards 
for  service-connected  disabilities,  and  for  surviving  widows, 
minor  children  and  dependent  parents  of  veterans  who  died 
of  service-connected  causes. 

Legion  representatives  also  testified  in  March  in  favor 
of  another  bill  that  would  provide  additional  compensa- 
tion for  dependents  to  all  veterans  in  receipt  of  service- 
connected  compensation.  ...  At  present,  additional  compen- 
sation for  dependents  is  payable  only  to  those  rated  50% 
or  more  disabled.  .  .  .  The  new  bill  (HR1624)  would  extend 
that  principle  to  all  compensable  ratings,  from  10%  upward. 

The  above  Legion  policies  are  part  of  the  same  set  of 
mandates  emanating  from  last  fall's  National  Convention 
in  Miami  which  produced  the  War  Veterans  Security  Bill. 
.  .  .  For  latest  report  on  that  bill,  turn  page. 

*        *  :i: 

GI  LOANS  MUST  BE  COMPLETED  AT  DEADLINE 
DATE  IN  JULY,  1957: 

GI  loans  under  the  WW2  GI  Bill  of  Rights  (PL346) 
come  to  their  deadline  on  July  25,  1957.  .  .  .  Vets  planning 
to  obtain  a  WW2  loan  belatedly  are  advised  that  the  dead- 
line requires  that  any  loans  made  under  the  program  must 
be  completed  by  the  deadline  date.  .  .  .  The  deadline  is  not 
a  deadline  for  applying,  but  for  the  closing  out  of  all  deals 
for  guaranteed  loans  under  the  WW2  GI  Bill.  .  .  .  Thus  the 
deadline  for  applying  will  be  determined,  in  each  instance, 
by  the  ability  of  the  applicant  to  complete  the  loan  before 
July  25,  1957.  ...  At  present  it  is  impossible  to  predict 
whether  the  deadline  may  be  extended. 

WW2  GI  BILL  EDUCATION  MUST  BE  COMPLETED 
BY  JULY  25  THIS  YEAR: 

WW2  GI  Bill  education  comes  to  an  end  on  July  25, 
1956.  .  .  .  About  70,000  veterans  are  still  using  these  educa- 
tional benefits.  ...  As  in  the  case  of  the  loan  deadlines, 
ending  next  year  (see  above),  the  education  comes  to  a  halt 
at  the  deadline.  .  .  .  The  date  is  not  a  last  date  for  applying, 


but  for  completing  all  courses.  .  .  .  No  course  begun  or 
continued  after  that  date  will  be  assisted  by  the  WW2  GI 
Bill  except  for  one  group  of  veterans.  .  .  .  The  exception 
covers  those  veterans  who  enlisted  under  the  Armed  Forces 
Voluntary  Recruitment  Act  between  Oct.  6,  1945  and  Oct. 
5,  1946.  .  .  .  They  have  nine  years  from  the  end  of  their  en- 
listment period  to  wind  up  their  training.  .  .  .  During  the 
life  of  the  WW2  GI  education  program  more  than  7,800,000 
veterans  received  training  benefits. 

ATTENTION  PACIFIC  SUBMARINERS,  SURVIVORS 
OF  THE  MAINE,  THOSE  WHO  WERE  AT  PEARL 
HARBOR  DEC.  7,  1941: 

Various  authors  preparing  books  on  the  above  subjects 
wish  to  get  in  touch  with  persons  who  were  there,  for  de- 
tailed information  and  personal  recollection.  .  .  .  Regarding 
ex-submarine  men  who  served  in  the  Pacific,  crews  of  subs 
engaged  in  three  different  operations  are  asked  to  write 
Vice  Adm.  Charles  A.  Lockwood.  USN  (Ret.),  18234  Daves 
Ave.,  Los  Gatos,  Calif.  .  .  .  Adm.  Lockwood  is  a  co-author 
of  a  book  now  being  prepared  on  life-saving  operations  by 
subs  in  the  Pacific  in  WW2.  .  .  .  He  would  like  to  hear 
from  men  who  were  on  (1)  the  11  subs  in  "Operation 
Barney";  (2)  the  85  subs  in  "Operation  Lifeguard";  and 
(3)  the  Harder  before  she  was  lost  or  on  any  of  the  10  asso- 
ciated subs  that  took  part  in  six  "Harder  Patrols."  .  .  .  He 
would  also  like  to  hear  from  flyers  of  all  branches  of  service 
who  were  rescued  by  subs  in  the  Pacific. 

Any  eyewitnesses  of  the  sinking  of  the  battleship  Maine, 
which  touched  off  the  Spanish-American  War,  are  asked  to 
contact  A.  A.  Hoehling,  8  Phillips  Lane,  Darien,  Conn.  .  .  . 
Hoehling  is  collecting  material  on  the  sinking  of  the  Maine 
for  a  book  and  seeks  recollections  of  eyewitnesses  to  assist 
in  providing  accuracy  for  the  book. 

Were  you  at  Pearl  Harbor  on  Dec.  7,  1941?  .  .  .  Walter 
Lord  and  Charles  Osborne  are  compiling  a  book  resurrecting 
that  historic  day  and  seek  the  assistance  of  anyone  who  was 
at  the  scene  when  the  Japs  attacked.  .  .  .  Book  is  scheduled 
to  appear  in  condensed  form  in  Life  Magazine  on  the  15th 
anniversary  of  the  Pearl  Harbor  raid  next  December.  .  .  . 
Eyewitnesses  are  asked  to  contact  Charles  Osborne.  Life 
Magazine,  9  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

WW2  VETS  URGED  TO  CONVERT  THEIR  NSLI 
TERM  INSURANCE  IF  FEASIBLE: 

The  Veterans  Administration,  on  March  12.  issued  a 
release  again  calling  to  the  attention  of  WW2  vets  who  hold 
NSLI  term  insurance  policies  the  many  factors  in  favor  of 
converting  their  policies  to  permanent-plan  insurance.  .  .  . 
The  American  Legion's  Insurance  Advisory  Board  has  also 
long  urged  such  conversion  for  all  veterans  who  can  meet 
the  converted  premiums,  and  has  also  reminded  veterans  that 
those  who  feel  they  cannot  afford  to  convert  today,  may  not 
be  able  to  afford  term  insurance  in  the  near  future.  .  .  .  For 
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young  men,  term  policies  are  cheaper  to  carry.  .  .  .  However, 
the  premium  rate  increases  every  five  years.  ...  As  VA 
pointed  out  in  its  latest  release  on  the  subject,  the  average 
WW2  vet  is  37  years  old  today.  .  .  .  His  term  insurance  is  still 
cheap.  ...  At  age  37  a  $10,000  term  policy  costs  only  $2.40  a 
month  after  dividends  have  been  received.  .  .  .  But  with 
increasing  premiums  and  reduced  dividends  in  the  years 
ahead,  a  37-year-old  WW2  vet  today  can  look  forward  to 
paying  $6.90  a  month,  after  dividends  at  age  47,  and  $27.70 
a  month,  after  dividends,  for  the  same  policy  when  he  is 
62.  .  .  .  Term  policies  have  no  value  except  as  a  death  claim, 
and  if  they  are  permitted  to  expire  while  the  insured  lives 
nothing  is  recoverable. 

Premiums  on  permanent  plans  are  higher  for  younger 
men.  .  .  .  However,  the  premium  rate  on  a  permanent  plan 
policy  remains  fixed,  does  not  rise  as  the  insured  grows 
older.  .  .  .  The  permanent  plan  policies  accumulate  value.  .  .  . 
Permanent  policies  that  have  been  in  force  several  years 
may  be  used  as  collateral  for  loans,  or  —  if  absolutely  neces- 
sary—may be  surrendered  for  cash.  .  .  .  The  surrender  or  loan 
value  increases  each  year.  .  .  .  The  holder  of  a  permanent 
plan  may  convert  the  policy  into  a  source  of  retirement  in- 
come for  himself  in  later  years,  if  in  his  judgment  the  policy 
is  no  longer  needed  to  protect  his  dependents  against  the 
event  of  his  death. 

Veterans  who  do  not  feel  that  they  can  afford  to  convert 
their  full  policies  from  term  to  permanent  plans  may  convert 
parts  of  them  in  units  of  $1,000  and  thus  get  a  start  toward 
a  more  valuable  insurance  plan.  ...  In  some  individual  cases 
it  may  not  be  advisable  to  convert.  .  .  .  Some  veterans  may 
carry  NSLI  term  insurance  as  a  part  of  a  larger  insurance 
program  in  order  to  increase  their  total  coverage  inexpen- 
sively under  a  personal  insurance  plan  which  has  been  care- 
fully thought  out.  .  .  .  But  any  personal  insurance  plan  of 
the  individual  must  take  into  account  the  fact  that  as  the 
years  go  by  the  term  policy  becomes  prohibitively  expensive, 
and  represents  no  value  except  as  a  death  claim. 

-i»       ^  H- 

OPPOSE  PLAN  TO  INVEST  SERVICE  INSURANCE 
TRUST  IN  SECONDARY  MORTGAGE  MARKET: 

An  American  Legion  representative  testified  in  Congress 
on  March  14  against  a  bill  (HR9136)  which  would  permit 
the  government  to  use  up  to  20%  of  the  National  Service 
Life  Insurance  Fund  to  buy  up  GI  mortgages  in  the  sec- 
ondary mortgage  market.  .  .  .  Speaking  for  Nat'l  Cmdr 
Wagner  before  the  Housing  Committee  of  the  House  Vets' 
Affairs  Committee,  Ass't  National  Rehab  Director  Charles 
W.  Stevens  testified  that  it  was  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the 
Legion's  Nat'l  Rehabilitation  Commission  and  its  Insurance 
Advisory  Board  that  this  use  of  the  insurance  fund  would  be 
unwise,  and  without  justification.  .  .  .  The  fund  is  the  fund 
from  which  all  death  claims  against  Nat'l  Service  Life 
Insurance  must  be  paid.  .  .  .  Pursuant  to  the  act  creating 
NSLI,  the  fund  is  at  present  invested  in  U.S.  Treasury  notes 
and  policy  loans. 

*      *      *  * 

GOV'T  ACCEPTS  LIMITED  VIEW  OF  TANNER 
DECISION;  WILL  REMOVE  DUAL  PAY  CEILINGS 
FOR  SOME  RETIRED  RESERVISTS: 

On  March  2,  the  Comptroller  General's  office  OK'd 
full  retirement  pay  in  the  future,  without  regard  to  civilian 
employment  pay,  for  some  Army  and  Air  Force  reserve 
officers  who  have  previously  had  their  retirement  pay  with- 
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held  because  of  their  earnings  as  civilian  employes  of  the 
Federal  government.  .  .  .  Authorization  was  forwarded  to  the 
Defense  Department  as  an  interpretation  and  partial  accept- 
ance of  the  U.S.  Court  of  Claims  decision  in  the  Tanner  case. 
.  .  .  "Newsletter"  does  not  pretend  fully  to  understand  the 
exact  meaning  of  the  Comptroller  General's  decision,  since 
on  some  points  the  decision  used  vague  language.  .  .  .  How- 
ever, it  would  appear  that  in  substance  most  reserve  officers, 
retired  with  pay,  who  now  work  for  the  Federal  government 
may  get  full  retirement  pay  —  provided  they  were  retired 
for  longevity  as  members  of  reserve  components.  ...  It 
appears  that  the  decision  does  not  affect  those  retired  for 
disability.  .  .  .  Several  cases  involving  "dual  pay"  for  reserve 
officers  retired  for  disability  are  still  in  the  courts,  and  the 
government  awaits  decisions  on  them  before  clearing  up 
this  whole  question. 

For  those  officers  affected,  the  new  decision  also  provides 
authority  for  payment  of  back  retirement  pay  that  has  been 
withheld  in  the  past  on  the  basis  that  the  retired  officers 
affected  were  not  entitled  to  retired  pay  because  of  their 
earnings  in  civilian  Federal  employment.  .  .  .  Retroactive 
eligibility  goes  back  to  1948  for  members  of  the  Officers' 
Reserve  Corps  and  the  National  Guard,  and  to  Jan.  1953  for 
members  of  other  reserve  components.  .  .  .  However,  the 
Defense  Department  is  not  authorized  to  make  back  pay- 
ments which  involve  lapsed  appropriations,  so  that  retro- 
active pay  cannot  be  had  immediately  under  this  decision  for 
more  than  one  year  back.  .  .  .  Retroactive  pay  that  had  been 
withheld  more  than  a  year  ago,  and  which  is  now  authorized, 
must  be  delayed  until  a  deficiency  appropriation  may  be 
obtained. 

At  presstime  for  this  issue,  the  Defense  Department  had 
not  indicated  what  procedure  would  be  followed  in  carrying 
out  the  Comptroller  General's  decision,  insofar  as  retroactive 
pay  is  concerned  (whether  it  would  be  paid  automatically, 
or  upon  application).  .  .  .  The  Comptroller  General's  decision 
gave  authority  for  commencing  current  payments,  without 
regard  to  "dual  pay"  ceilings,  to  those  affected  —  and  pre- 
sumably this  would  be  carried  out  automatically. 

Naval  Reservists  retired  with  pay  under  the  Naval 
Reserve  Act  of  1938  are  not  affected,  since  the  "dual  pay" 
restriction  has  not  applied  to  them  since  1948.  .  .  .  Nor  are 
retired-with-pay  Enlisted  Reservists  affected,  since  "dual 
pay"  restrictions  have  never  applied  to  them. 

In  the  Tanner  case,  some  40  retired  Army  and  Air  Force 
officers  in  Federal  jobs  sued  in  the  Court  of  Claims  for 
retirement  pay  without  regard  to  their  earnings  in  govern- 
ment jobs.  .  .  .  They  pointed  out  that  Public  Law  153  (1947) 
specifically  states  that  "no  existing  law  shall  be  construed  to 
prevent"  them  from  taking  a  government  job  "nor  from 
receiving  the  pay  incident  to  such  employment  in  addition 
to  any  pay  and  allowances"  to  which  they  might  be  entitled 
as  reservists. 

REVIEW  SHOWS  LITTLE  ERROR  IN  PENSION  AND 
COMPENSATION  AWARDS  TO  WW2  VETS: 

The  VA  has  now  reviewed  more  than  400,000  compen- 
sation and  pension  awards  made  to  WW2  vets  under  age 
55,  and  found  that  nearly  96%  of  the  awards  were  correct. 
.  .  .  Review  of  awards  began  in  December,  1954,  and  was 
motivated  by  the  fact  that  right  after  WW2  VA  had  to  hire 
thousands  of  inexperienced  persons  to  assist  in  handling 
the  post-war  rush  of  claims.  .  .  .  VA  hopes  to  review 
1,713,280  cases  altogether. 
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Vets  Security  Bill  Delayed; 

Ail-Out  Mail  Support  Urged 


The  American  Legion's  War  V eterans 
Security  Bill  of  1956  (HR7886)  was 
delayed  in  the  House  Veterans  Aftairs 
Committee  as  these  words  went  to  press 
early  in  April.  A  majority  of  the  Com- 
mittee appeared  in  favor  of  voting  it  out, 
for  consideration  of  the  House  Rules 
Committee  and  the  full  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. On  April  2,  Vets  Affairs 
Committee  Chairman  Olin  E.  Teague 
(Texas)  indicated  that  he  would  not 
oppose  the  bill,  but  he  was  not  expected 
to  act  on  it  before  mid-April  at  the  earli- 
est. 

The  bill,  whose  contents  were  fully 
detailed  on  these  pages  in  March,  is 
designed  to  amend  the  present  struc- 
ture of  veterans  pensions  for  general  im- 
provements all  along  the  line,  and  with 
special  attention  to  needy  veterans  over 
the  age  of  65. 

At  the  same  time  that  progress  of  the 
bill  was  delayed  in  the  Veterans  Affairs 
Committee,  support  for  it  among  the 
nation's  veterans  was  snowballing.  Fol- 
lowing National  Commander  J.  Adding- 
ton  Wagner's  open  letter  to  veterans  in 
the  March  American  Legion  Magazine 
—  along  with  a  detailed  account  of  the 
logic  and  reasonableness  of  the  bill  — 
letters  in  support  of  the  Legion's  pro- 
posal began  poming  in  on  the  Congress, 
and  hundreds  more  came  directly  to 
Commander  Wagner,  congratulating  him 
and  The  American  Legion  on  their  action. 

They  Know 

Many  older  veterans  wrote  Comman- 
der Wagner  of  their  plight  under  the 
existing  pension  laws.  A  74-year-old 
Pennsylvania  widower  with  heart  dis- 
ease told  how  he  hadn't  been  able  to 
qualify  for  a  pension  because  he  was  a 
few  dollars  over  the  present  $1400  in- 
come limitation  for  veterans  without 
dependents  (which  the  Legion  would 
raise  to  $1800).  After  medical  expenses 
he  had  practically  nothing  to  live  on. 

A  69-year-old  Illinois  veteran,  a  char- 
ter member  of  the  Legion  who  served 
in  both  WWl  and  WW2,  told  how  he 
had  been  unable  to  qualify  for  a  pension 
because  his  meagre  $800  a  year  earn- 
ings had  satisfied  the  VA  that  he  was 
"employable"  hence  not  eligible.  Under 


the  Legion's  bill,  single  veterans  over  65 
would  be  entitled  to  their  old-age  veter- 
ans security  payments  if  their  income 
were  under  $1800  without  being  called 
"gainfully  employed"  for  earning  a  pit- 
tance. 

A  Texas  couple  sent  Commander 
Wagner  a  copy  of  a  letter  to  their  Rep- 
resentative in  support  of  the  bill  signed 
by  18  members  of  their  immediate  family. 

A  66-year-old  New  Jersey  WWl 
nurse,  trying  to  support  herself  and  a 
sick  sister  on  slightly  more  than  $1400, 
told  how  she  was  turned  down  because 
of  the  $1400  income  limitation  (the 
sister  does  not  count  as  a  dependent,  so 
the  nurse  does  not  qualify  under  the 
higher  income  ceiling  of  $2700  under 
present  law  for  a  veteran  with  a  spouse 
or  minor  children  to  support.) 

A  young  Massachusetts  veteran  wrote 
Commander  Wagner:  "I  would  like  to 
cast  my  vote  in  favor  of  the  Legion's 
War  Veterans  Security  Bill  ...  I  am  a 
Korean  disabled  veteran  and  appreciate 
the  benefits  we  have.  I  fully  believe  the 
WWl  vets  should  be  allowed  this  bill." 

A  Florida  woman  wrote  Commander 
Wagner  on  behalf  of  three  over-70  WWl 
vets,  all  of  whom  do  receive  $78.75  a 
month  pensions  under  the  present  law. 
Two  have  heart  disease,  one  is  arthritic. 
She  described  the  miserable  conditions 
under  which  they  manage  to  live  by 
pooling  their  pensions,  the  fear  in  which 
they  live  because  of  the  constant  hostile 
reexamination  of  their  small  benefits  by 
a  succession  of  government  commissions 
and  agencies  and  repeated  attacks  upon 
their  only  source  of  income  in  antagonis- 
tic newspaper  editorials.  (The  Legion's 
bill  would  increase  the  rate  of  payment 
to  $105  for  veterans  over  65  whose  other 
income  is  under  legal  ceilings.) 

Many  letters  to  Commander  Wagner 
contained  phrases  similar  to  this  state- 
ment from  an  Alabama  veteran:  "I  just 
want  to  express  to  you  my  thanks  and 
appreciation  for  the  bill  you  have  in- 
troduced in  Congress  to  help  the  vet- 
erans .  .  ." 

In  Washington,  the  Legion's  Nat  l 
Legislati\'e  Director  Miles  D.  Kcnned\ 
reported  that  so  much  mail  in  support 
of  the  bill  had  come  to  the  members 


of  the  House  Vets  Affairs  Committee 
that  many  committee  members  had 
abandoned  personal  answers  and  were 
sending  out  form  letters  in  reply.  Mean- 
while, Senator  Denis  Chavez  of  New 
Mexico  introduced  a  duplicate  of  the 
bill  in  the  Senate  on  his  own  initiative. 

What  Next? 

With  the  national  political  coinen- 
tions  coming  up  in  the  simimer.  Con- 
gress will  probably  go  home  before  July 
1.  HR7886  had  been  in  the  House  Vets 
Affairs  Committee  all  of  January,  Feb- 
ruary and  March  and  seemed  destined 
to  spend  half  of  April  there  at  the  very 
least.  If  and  when  the  bill  comes  out  of 
Teague's  committee,  it  must  pass 
through  the  House  Rules  Committee  be- 
fore it  can  come  onto  the  floor  of  the 
House.  The  Senate  would  be  unlikely  to 
act  on  a  bill  of  this  nature  until  it  had 
been  before  the  House.  In  the  Senate, 
it  must  clear  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee, which  handles  many  veterans 
bills  in  the  absence  of  any  veterans 
affairs  committee  in  that  body. 

With  less  than  two  and  a  half  months 
remaining  it  was  becoming  apparent 
that  the  growing  amount  of  mail  to  Con- 
gress in  support  of  the  bill  isn't  enough, 
and  that  an  avalanclie  is  called  for  if 
better  benefits  for  needy  older  veterans 
and  improved  veterans'  pensions  all 
along  the  line  are  not  to  die  ot  slow 
motion  in  committees. 

There  was  little  doubt,  by  the  end  of 
March,  that  the  War  Veterans  Security 
Bill  could  muster  a  majority  vote  if  it 
got  onto  the  floor  of  the  House.  A  large 
majority  of  answers  by  Congressmen  to 
queries  from  many  Legionnaires  and 
members  of  the  Auxiliary  favored  the 
bill.  But  such  favorable  attitudes  mean 
nothing  until  the  bill  proceeds  through 
two  committees. 

In  the  little  time  remaining,  veteran- 
dom  can  contribute  to  the  speeding  iij^ 
process  by  doubling  or  quadrupling  the 
\  ()limie  of  mail  to  Congressmen  in  sup- 
port of  the  bill,  so  that  instead  of  just 
another  bill  with  some  friends,  IIR7886 
can  be  shown  to  every  member  of  the 
House  to  be  an  important  issue  of  this 
session. 

It  was  a  lush  of  mail—  carloads  and 
roomfuls  of  mail  —  in  1944  that  trans- 
forin(>d  the  CI  Bill  of  Rights  from  just 
another  bill  stalled  in  a  committee  to 
a  top  priority  issue  of  that  session. 

Then,  the  mail  was  ]:)rodnt(H]  l)\  the 
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organized  efforts  of  the  Legionnaires 
of  WWl,  for  the  benefit  of  tlie  WW2 
men,  then  in  service. 

Now,  in  the  next  few  weeks,  tlie  mil- 
lions of  WW2  veterans  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  crystalhze  the  same  kind  of 
action,  and  produce  the  roomfuls  of  mail 
to  their  Representatives  in  favor  of 
HR7886  that  can  bring  the  War  Veter- 
ans Security  Bill  to  a  head. 

The  active  support  of  this  bill  imme- 
diately is  both  an  obligation  and  a  chal- 
lenge to  every  individual  WW2  and 
Korea  veteran.  True,  HR7886  is  by  no 
means  as  far  reaching  as  the  GI  Bill  of 
Rights  was.  It  offers  reasonable  security 
to  older  veterans  when  they  are  past 
the  age  when  most  people  can  hold  a 
job,  let  alone  find  a  new  one.  It  is  not 
a  general  pension  bill,  and  pro\ides  for 
benefits  only  for  those  with  limited  in- 
comes. But  for  those  older  veterans 
whom  the  shoe  fits,  its  benefits  will  be 
a  godsend  in  their  old  age,  and  a  token 
that  our  country  did  not  forget  those 
who  served  it  in  the  most  dangerous  of 
all  services  iii  their  youth. 

Will  the  younger  veterans,  four  times 
as  numerous,  produce  timely  action  on 
a  modest  bill  to  help  their  comrades?  Or 
are  the  oldtime  Legionnaires  who  self- 
lessly  battled  to  produce  mustering-out 
pay,  GI  loans  and  education  and  unem- 
ployment compensation  a  vanishing 
breed?  Therein  lies  both  the  challenge 
and  the  obligation  for  veterans  of  the 
recent  wars. 

Action  Now 

What  is  needed?  An  a\alanche  of 
mail  to  each  member  of  the  House  from 
his  district,  to  show  that  HR7886  is  not 
only  favored  but  is  considered  of  utmost 
importance.  How  do  you  produce  an 
avalanche?  With  pen,  paper,  envelope 
and  three  cent  stamp  -  and  the  name 
and  address  of  the  Congressman  from 
your  Distiict.  By  not  letting  George  do 
it.  George  can't  make  an  avalanche.  It 
takes  you  auci  George  to  make  one.  What 
do  you  write?  Nothing  long.  Something 
short.  Such  simple  facts  as  "Dear  Rep. 
Blank:  I  consider  HR7886,  known  as 
the  War  Veterans  Security  Bill,  to  be 
of  utmost  importance.  I  hope  you  will 
do  everv  thing  you  can  to  help  its  prog- 
ress in  this  session.  I  would  like  to  hear 
from  you  regarding  this  bill.  Sincerely ..." 

Opportunity  Now 

With  the  Legion's  bill,  the  Congress 
has  an  opportunity  in  this  session  to 
grasp  the  timing  on  a  wise  and  moder- 
ate solution  to  a  very  real  problem  that 
will  become  more  serious  and  explosive 
with  every  passing  year  for  many  years 
ahead. 
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The  present  pension  s\stem  for  older 
veterans  does  not  fit  the  theory  to  which 
it  is  tailored.  In  theory,  the  present  laws 
are  supposed  to  carry  out  the  time-hon- 
ored tradition  that  those  who  served 
their  country  in  war  in  their  youth  will 
not  go  into  their  declining  years  in  want, 
without  some  succor  from  the  nation 
they  served.  But  today's  Part  III  pen- 
sions do  not  carry  out  the  theory  in  prac- 
tice. Pensions  are  denied  on  the  basis 
of  loopholes  which  in  no  way  reflect  the 
need  of  the  aging  veteran,  so  that  thou- 
sands of  jobless  and  aging  veterans 
whose  need  in  every  way  fits  the  theory 
of  the  pension  law  are  presented  with 
baffling  and  senseless  technicalities  that 
deny  them  the  pensions. 

Seen  from  the  roof  of  the  Capitol,  this 
contradiction  may  seem  academic,  and 
the  problem  is  often  considered  in  high 
places  by  manipulating  figures  to  prove 
whatever  is  desired  to  be  proved.  But 
down  in  the  streets  of  America's  cities 
and  towns,  as  more  and  more  veterans 
reach  the  age  where  nobody  will  em- 
ploy them,  the  problem  is  becoming  in- 
creasingly explosive.  Aging  veterans  who 
are  in  need  cannot  eat  charts  and  sta- 
tistics. 

Two  solutions  have  occurred  to  every- 
body who  has  examined  this  problem. 
One  is  to  throw  out  every  single  tech- 
nicality and  grant  a  pension  to  every 
veteran  as  he  reaches  a  stated  birthday, 
variously  posed  as  somewhere  between 
the  60th  and  the  65th.  This  is  an  espe- 
cially appealing  proposition  so  long  as 
the  present  law  pretends  to  care  for 
those  in  need,  but  fails  to. 

The  second,  and  more  moderate,  solu- 
tion is  to  stick  with  the  idea  of  the  pres- 
ent law  that  there  should  be  some  ceiling 
on  the  income  of  the  pension  applicant. 
If  he  receives  more  than  the  ceiling  from 
other  sources,  and  if  the  ceiling  is  lib- 
eral enough,  he  would  be  denied  the 
pension  —  but  by  the  same  token  the 
question  of  his  need  for  it  would  scarce- 
ly exist.  But  in  sticking  with  this  idea, 
as  The  American  Legion  has  done  to 
date,  the  second  solution  requires  that 
other  technicalities  now  on  the  books 
be  wai\ed  for  men  who  ha\e  reached 
their  65th  birthday  —  so  that  69-year-old 
veterans  with  income  far  below  the  pen- 
sion ceiling  would  no  longer  be  refused 
pensions  on  a  biueaucratic  and  within- 
the-law  decision  that  they  are  "gainfully 
employed." 

It  is  rather  alarming  that  The  Ameri- 
can Legion,  in  espousing  the  moderate 
view,  has  made  slow  progress  on  the 
War  Veterans  Security  Bill  so  far.  \'et- 
erans  look  to  the  Legion  for  a  solution 
to  their  problem,  and  in  this  matter  the 
Legion  has  asked  the  Congress  for  the 
most    sensible    answer    to   a  problem 
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which  has  the  latent  potentiality  to 
erupt  with  growing  emotionalism  for  40 
years  or  more  into  the  future. 

If  the  Congress  does  not  make  hay 
with  a  proposal  that  does  the  job  and 
makes  sense  this  year,  it  will  be  most  in- 
teresting to  see  what  solution  it  finally 
reaches  in  the  years  ahead,  as  more  and 
more  veterans  cross  the  65-year  line 
each  year.  Those  who  can  smell  the 
breeze  doubt  that  it  will  be  in  the  best 
interests  of  America  to  do  nothing  until 
the  situation  has  gotten  to  the  stage 
where  good  sense  flies  out  the  window 
and  the  pension  question  becomes  an 
out-and-out  dog  fight  provoked  by  in- 
action when  there  was  yet  time  to  act 
wiseh'. 

CONVENTION: 

All  Early  Start 

The  Big  Parade  of  the  1956  Nat  l 
Convention  on  Sept.  3,  will  move 
through  the  Los  Angeles  Coliseum 
where  more  than  100,000  spectators 
can  see  it  from  grandstand  seats. 

The  decision  to  ha\  e  the  parade  pass 
through  the  Coliseum  was  reached  at 
the  joint  meeting  of  The  American 
Legion  Nat'l  Convention  Commission 
and  the  1956  Nat'l  Convention  Corpo- 
ration held  at  the  Biltmore  Hotel  in  Los 
Angeles,  Mar.  20-22. 

At  the  end  of  the  three-day  conclave 
Harry  L.  Foster,  chmn  of  the  commis- 
sion and  William  R.  Burke,  president 
of  the  corporation  were  able  to  report 
that  planning  for  the  38th  Nat'l  Con- 
vention (Sept.  3-6)  was  well  along. 

All  Nat'l  Contests  will  be  held  on 
Saturday  and  Sunday,  Sept.  1  and  2, 
with  the  Nat'l  Drum  and  Bugle  Corps 
Finals  scheduled  for  Sunda\'  evening 
Sept.  2. 

The  Convention  business  sessions  will 
begin  on  Tuesday  morning  Sept.  4  ant! 
continue  on  tlie  5th  and  6th. 

Grandstand  Seats 

With  the  Parade  taking  place  on  a 
holiday,  record  crowds  are  expected  to 
witness  the  colorful  show.  Indications 
are,  too,  that  there  will  be  a  large  turn- 
out of  drum  and  bugle  corps,  marching 
units,  floats,  and  military  units.  Adm. 
Charles  Hartman,  C.  O.  of  the  llth 
Naval  District,  will  be  the  coordinator 
for  the  Defense  Department.  LTnits  of 
the  Arm\-,  Na\'\-,  Marines,  Air  Force, 
National  Guard,  and  C'oast  Guard  will 
participate. 

The  high  point  of  the  parade  will  be 
the  entrance  of  each  marching  unit  on  a 
ramp  into  the  Los  Angeles  Coliseinn. 
The  ramp  will  provide  a  spectacular 
entr\'  for  all  delegations  in  full  view  of 
the  more  ihan  100,000  spectators  who 


are  expected  to  fill  the  large  bowl.  Tick- 
ets for  reserved  seats  in  the  Coliseum 
from  whicli  to  view  the  parade  will  be 
included  in  the  packet  given  each  Con- 
vention registrant  and  2(),()()0  reserved 
seats  will  be  sold  to  the  public.  All 
others  will  be  on  a  first  come-first  served 
basis. 

Floats,  which  were  a  high  point  of 
the  1955  Parade  in  Miami  will  be  in- 
cluded in  this  year's  parade.  William  A. 
Knost  is  chmn  of  the  committee  on 
preparation  of  the  floats.  A  brochure 
giving  the  requirements  and  details  of 
float  construction  is  available  from  Con- 
vention Hq.  Dep'ts  and  Posts  interested 
should  write  Mr.  Knost  at  the  address 
below. 

Open  For  Business 

The  1956  Convention  Corporation  has 
opened  offices  in  Room  1330,  Hotel 
Biltmore,  Los  Angeles.  The  Biltmore  has 
been  chosen  as  the  Headquarters  Hotel 
for  the  Legion.  The  corporation  staff  has 
already  begun  arrangements  for  housing 
for  Legionnaires  and  their  families  plan- 
ning to  attend  the  Convention. 

The  Au.xiliary  will  use  the  Statler 
Hotel  as  its  Headquarters.  This  will  also 
be  the  scene  of  the  All-States  Dinner  on 
Wednesday  evening,  Sept.  5.  The  Nat'l 
Commander's  Dinner  will  be  held  at  the 
Biltmore  Bowl,  the  pre\'ious  evening, 
Sept.  4. 

Officials 

In  addition  to  Leon  V.  McCardle, 
chmn  of  the  board  of  the  1956  American 
Legion  Nat'l  Convention  Corp.,  and 
William  R.  Burke,  President,  the  fol- 
lowing have  been  elected  to  the  Corp. 
Board  of  Directors:  R.  H.  Anderson, 
Alfred  P.  Chamie,  Edward  S.  Bernard, 
John  C.  Dunn,  Harry  E.  Engelund,  E. 
D.  Flaherty,  Irl  R.  Goshaw,  Frank  I. 
Hale,  Warren  B.  Hillman,  Dee  Holder, 
William  A.  Knost,  Charles  L.  Lillywhite, 
Robert  M.  McCurdy,  V.  E.  Simons,  C. 
H.  Tanner,  W.  Devore  Walden,  Robert 
M.  Wilkinson  and  George  E.  Worster. 

Twin  Cities  in  '59? 

The  Nat'l  Convention  Commission 
ended  its  meeting  with  a  vote  to  recom- 
mend the  twin  cities  of  Minneapolis-St. 
Paul  as  the  site  of  the  1959  Nat'l  Con- 
vention. The  recommendation  will  be 
made  to  the  Legion  Nat'l  E.xecutive 
Committee  at  the  meetings  in  Indian- 
apolis, May  2-4. 

If  the  recommendation  is  approved 
the  Legion  will  return  to  the  scene  of 
its  first  Convention  on  the  40th  anni- 
versary of  the  meeting  in  the  twin-cities 
area  in  1919. 

While  no  city  has  been  selected  for 
the  1958  Nat'l  Convention,  Boston, 
Washington,  and  Philadelphia  have  ex- 
pressed interest  in  having  their  cities 
considered.  The  1957  Nat'l  Convention 
will  be  held  in  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 


EMBLEM: 

Flag  Wavers 

On  February  16  Nat'l  Cmdr  J.  Ad- 
dington  Wagner  wrote  a  letter  to  all 
Post  Commanders.  He  addressed  them 
as  "Dear  Fellow  Americans. " 

The  theme  of  his  letter  dealt  with  the 
American  Legion's  campaign  to  revive 
the  once  honored  custom  of  flying  the 
flag  at  every  possible  opportunity. 

Seizing  upon  the  term  "flag  wavers" 
which  has  been  applied  to  patriotic  or- 
ganizations and  individuals  as  a  deroga- 
tory term,-  Wagner  called  it  "positive 
Americanism"  and  urged  Legionnaires 
to  "wave  the  American  Flag." 

The  Legion,  however,  wanted  more 
than  just  its  own  members  to  display 
the  flag.  The  Commander's  letter  was 
designed  to  call  attention  to  the  pro- 
gram set  up  to  sell  flags  in  every  com- 
munity. 

The  material  which  accompanied  his 
letter  offered  flags  of  all  sizes,  mounted 
and  unmounted,  ranging  in  price  from 
as  little  as  $2.80  to  $10.95. 

The  flag-selling  program  which  every 
Legion  Post  is  urged  to  undertake  offers 
a  double  dividend.  One— a  chance  to  en- 
large the  patriotic  display  of  the  Ameri- 
can Flag  in  the  Post's  community  and 
increase  Legion  prestige.  Two— a  chance 
to  make  some  money  for  the  Post  treas- 
ury as  a  result  of  a  special  arrangement 
made  by  the  Nat'l  Emblem  Sales  Div. 
with  the  country's  largest  manufacturer 
of  flags. 

Posts  and  Units  wishing  to  get  more 
information  on  prices  and  means  of  pro- 
moting the  flag  campaign  should  write 
"Flags,"  Nat'l  Emblem  Sales  Div.,  The 
American  Legion,  P.  O.  Box  1055,  In- 
dianapolis 6,  Ind. 

Big  Business 

One  of  the  sources  of  American 
Legion  revenue  aside  from  dues  which 
make  up  the  operating  funds  of  The 
American  Legion  is  the  Nat'l  Emblem 
Sales  Div.  Last  year  the  division  re- 
ported a  gross  business  of  over  $1,100,- 
000— most  of  it  from  mail  orders. 

This  year  the  division  hopes  to  boost 
its  sales  and  profit  for  the  Legion  with 
a  brandnew  48-page,  four-color  illus- 
trated catalog.  Shown  on  its  pages  is  a 
wealth  of  merchandise  for  Posts  and 
Units,  Legionnaires  and  Auxiliares, 
children  and  grandparents,  and  gifts  for 
nearly  everyone. 

The  new  uniform  sport  shirts  which 
became  "best  sellers"  at  the  1955  Nat  l 
Convention  in  Miami  are  among  the 
many  items  being  offered  for  the  first 
time  in  the  1956  catalog. 

Projectors  and  slides  telling  the  story 
of  the  Legion  Emblem;  kid's  T-shirts 
proudly  proclaiming  "My  Dad's  A  Le- 
gionnaire"; game  tables  for  home  or 


Post  use;  folding  banquet  tables;  pen 
desk  sets;  and  memo  and  address  books 
with  the  Legion  emblem  are  among  tiie 
many  other  new  items  ottered  for  sale. 

Old  favorites  which  have  been  the 
backbone  of  Legion  sales  for  many  years 
are  still  offered  together  with  the  em- 
blems of  office  and  membership  in  the 
Legion  and  a  complete  line  of  uniforms. 

For  Posts  busily  equipping  their  new 
homes  or  refurbishing  old  ones,  the  Em- 
blem Div.  now  carries  a  complete  sup- 
ply of  equipment  for  kitchen  and  dining 
room.  Everything  from  coffee  luns  to 
paper  napkins— including  silver  or  stain- 
less steel  ware,  and  paper  cups  and 
saucers— is  available. 

Those  looking  for  a  suitable  gift  to 
honor  a  hard-working  Legionnaire  will 
find  that  the  1956  catalog  has  an  im- 
posing line  of  gift  merchandise  that 
can't  be  beaten  for  price  or  quality. 

The  catalog  is  offered  free  of  charge 
to  any  Legionnaire  or  Auxiliare.  Write 
Dep't  M,  Nat'l  Emblem  Sales  Div.,  The 
American  Legion,  P.  O.  Box  1055,  In- 
dianapolis 6,  Ind. 

AMERICANISM: 

Get  Out  ilie  Vote 

A  detailed  memorandum  went  out 
from  Nat'l  Hq  in  early  March  for  all  Post 
Commanders,  Adjutants,  and  Publicity 
Chmn  to  launch  the  Legion's  all-out 
drive  to  get  all  eligible  voters  registered 
for  the  November  6  elections,  and  for 
earlier  primary  elections  if  possible. 

The  Legion's  nonpartisan  campaign 
to  get  out  the  \'Ote  underscored  the  fact 
tliat  in  many  States  time  was  running 
out  to  remind  voters  that  registration 
day  was  near. 

In  many  States  uninformed  voters 
have  already  lost  their  chance  to  vote 
in  primary  elections.  In  Georgia  registra- 
tion for  the  general  election  will  take 
place  on  May  5— earliest  in  the  nation. 
In  other  States  registration  for  the  gen- 
eral election  is  at  late  as  Nov.  3  (Idaho 
and  Vermont ) . 

Posts  have  been  urged  to  make  the 
"Get  Out  the  Vote"  campaign  a  com- 
munity project.  Speech  material,  T\' 
and  radio  announcements,  and  news- 
paper releases  have  been  sent  out  to  en- 
courage participation  in  the  dri\e. 
Single  copies  of  the  special  "Get  Out 
The  Vote"  kits  are  available  to  Posts 
upon  request  to  the  Nat'l  Public  Rela- 
tion Div.,  The  American  Legion,  P.O. 
Box  1055  Indianapolis  6,  Ind. 

A  good  \'isual  reminder  lor  voters  is 
being  offered  at  cost  by  the  Nat'l  Em- 
blem Sales  Di\'.  These  are  metal  lapel 
buttons  which  read  "I  PLEDGE  TO 
VOTE." 

The  buttons  are  available  from  the 
Nat'l  Emblem  Sales  Div.  for  $4  per 
thousand.  No  orders  lor  buttons  will  be 
filled  after  Aug.  15. 
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UNESCO 

(3n  March  7  Nat'l  Cnitlr  Wagner 
asked  the  Congress  lor  a  "complete  and 
thorough  investigation"  of  the  activities 
of  UNESCO  and  the  U.S.  Nat'l  Com- 
mission for  UNESCO.  Testifying  before 
a  congressional  committee,  the  Com- 
mander said  that  "Such  an  investigation, 
we  feel,  would  clearly  and  authorita- 
tively show  the  need  for  repealing  the 
law  creating  the  U.S.  Nat'l  Commission 
for  UNESCO."  He  also  told  the  hiw- 
makers  that  we  believe  the  in\  estigation 
would  show  the  necessity  "for  taking  ap- 
propiate  action  to  enforce  compliance " 
with  the  congressional  resolution  author- 
izing U.S.  participation  in  UNESCO. 
He  said  that  the  Legion  feels 
".  .  .  UNESCO  has  been  a  haven  for 
many  individuals  whose  loyalty  to  the 
United  States  is  severely  compromised, 
if  not  submerged,  by  a  demonstrated 
sympathy  for  communist  objectives  and 
the  principles  of  One-World  govern- 
ment. The  activities  of  these  people,  as 
carried  on  through  the  instrumentality 
of  the  U.S.  Nat'l  Commission  for 
UNESCO,  have  been  subsidised  by 
American  taxpayers." 

The  Commander  also  stated  the 
Legion's  opposition  to  UNESCO's 
efforts  to  infiltrate  the  Nation's  school 
system  with  its  world-government  i^rop- 
aganda.  He  said:  "We  object  most  vig- 
orously to  the  continuance  of  an  Ameri- 
can-financed propaganda  campaign 
wliich,  in  our  belief,  is  contrary  to  the 
spirit  and  the-  laws  of  the  U.S.A.  We 
believe  that  the  intended  effect  of  such 
a  campaign  can  only  be  the  destruction 
of  public  appreciation  of  American 
\'alues  and  confusion  and  division 
among  our  people."  He  maintained  that 
the  efforts  of  UNESCO  and  the  U.S. 
N-t'l  Commission  for  UNESCO  to  pro- 
mote world  government  in  American 
schools  in  violation  of  a  congressional 
prohibition  against  interference  with  the 
American  school  system  make  the  abo- 
lition of  the  U.S.  Nat'l  Commission  for 
UNESCO  and  the  investigation  of 
UNESCO  an  issue  involving  the  strength 
and  security  of  our  entire  Nation. 

NATIONAL  COMMANDER: 

Close  Call 

The  swimming  ability  that  earned 
stardom  for  Nat'l  Cmdr  Wagner  when 
he  was  in  high  school  and  college  stood 
hini  in  good  stead  in  late  March.  He 
was  visiting  Legion  Posts  in  Central 
America,  and  he  and  Mrs.  Wagner  went 
fishing  in  the  Pacific  with  Nicaraguan 
President  Somo/.a  and  his  son,  Luis.  A 
sudden  wiud  whipped  up  huge  waves, 
Mrs.  Wagner  was  swept  into  the  sea, 
and  the  boat  capsi/.ed.  The  Commander 


battled  heavy  seas  to  save  his  wife.  And 
save  her  he  did,  and  then  swam  with 
her  to  the  overturned  boat  where  the 
other  members  of  the  presidential  party 
were  holding  on.  The  President's  aides 
propelled  the  boat  to  shore.  Mrs.  Wag- 
ner suffered  shock  and  bruises. 

CHILD  WELFARE: 

Section  6% 

With  the  announcement  that  early  in 
May  Dep'ts  will  ask  their  Posts  to  re- 
port on  Child  Welfare  activities  for  the 
year,  the  Nat'l  Child  Welfare  Div.  un- 
veiled a  new  and  unique  report  form. 

The  new  form  has  six  sections  which, 
when  properly  answered,  give  a  com- 
plete statistical  account  of  Child  Wel- 
fare activities. 

For  those  Posts  which  have  nothing 
to  report  on  this  important  Legion  pro- 
gram, "Section  6%"  shows  a  forlorn  fig- 
ure with  a  dunce  cap  saying  "I'm  sorry. 
We  didn't  do  nothin'." 

The  Nat'l  Child  Welfare  Div.  hopes 
that  the  new  easily  read  and  easily  an- 
swered form  will  bring  an  even  greater 
response  than  last  year.  In  1955  all  but 
one  Dep't  provided  Nat'l  Hq  with  a 
complete  report  of  Child  Welfare  activi- 
ties. 

This  report  included  44  per  cent  of 
all  Legion  Posts  and  84  per  cent  of  all 
Auxiliary  Units. 

Child  Welfare  rejjorts  are  designed  to 
include  all  activities  in  the  field  through 
May  31  of  the  year.  Nat'l  Child  Welfare 
Div.  hopes  that  by  July  1  consolidated 
reports  of  all  Dep'ts  will  be  in  its  hands. 

BRIEFLY  NOTED: 

►  Dep't  of  New  Jersey  will  hold  its  sec- 
ond annual  American  Legion  College  at 
Fort  Dix  May  11-13.  Nat'l  Cmdr  Wag- 
ner has  urged  other  Dep'ts  to  consider 
holding  similar  colleges. 

^  Detroit  Districts  Ass'n  gave  10,000 
placards  bearing  the  Bill  of  Rights  to  the 
Detroit  Schools  for  distribution  to  all 
classrooms. 

►  The  Freedoms  Foundation,  Valley 
Forge,  Pa.,  made  eight  awards  to  The 
American  Legion  and  affiliated  groups. 
The  winners:  The  American  Legion,  for 
its  "New  Glory  for  Old  Glory"  program; 
The  All-American  Conference  to  Com- 
bat Communism  (founded  by  The 
American  Legion  in  1950),  for  its 
"Know  Your  America  Week";  Dep't  of 
Pennsylvania,  for  its  organization  and 
promotion  of  Americanism  and  citizen- 
ship-building programs;  Dep't  of  Massa- 
chusetts Auxiliary,  for  its  Girls'  State; 
Post  395,  Kingston,  Pa.,  for  its  participa- 
tion in  programs  designed  to  improve 
the  health,  education,  and  recreation 


facilities  of  the  community;  Post  558, 
Plains,  Pa.,  for  its  community  and  "Back 
to  God"  programs;  Post  904,  W.  Wyo- 
ming, Pa.,  for  its  community  citizensliip 
and  Constitution  Week  programs;  The 
American  Legion  and  other  vets'  organi- 
zations of  Binningham,  Ala.,  for  their 
combined  Veterans  Day  program  and 
World  Peace  luncheon. 

►  Legion  representatives  appeared  be- 
fore the  House  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  in  opposition  to  the  Status  of 
Forces  Treaty  recently. 

^  Abe  McGregor  Goff,  Solicitor  of  the 
U.S.  Post  Office  Dep't,  has  pointed  out 
that  Legionnaires  and  Legion  Posts  can 
help  to  stop  the  traffic  in  obscene  or 
filthy  merchandise.  He  suggested  that 
they  notify  their  local  postmaster  or  the 
Chief  Postal  Inspector,  Washington  25, 
D.C.,  of  "any  evidence  coming  to  their 
attention  of  possible  misuse  of  the  mails 
in  the  sending  or  offering  for  sale  of  ob- 
scene and  filthy  merchandise." 

►  Rev.  Joseph  MacCarroll,  Nat'l  Chap- 
lain of  The  American  Legion,  was 
chosen  to  deli\'er  the  opening  prayer  at 
the  March  2nd  session  of  the  U.S. 
Senate. 

►  Legionnaire  Governor  LeRoy  Collins 
of  Florida  proclaimed  the  period  May 
22-June  6  as  "American  Legion  School 
Award  Weeks"  in  that  State. 

►  Among  members  of  the  executive 
committee  of  Post  233,  Minneapolis, 
Minn.,  is  National  Speedskating  Senior 
Men's  Champion  Kenny  Bartholomew. 
Kenny  has  skated  for  the  Post-sponsored 
Powderhom  Skating  Club  since  1929 
and  has  been  a  member  of  the  Post  since 
1946.  He  has  won  the  Speedskating 
Championship  11  times;  the  last  eight 
in  a  row.  His  latest  victory  came  on 
February  12  in  the  finals  of  the  10,000 
Lakes  International  Speedskating 
Championship. 

►  WAG  Master  Sgt.  Elizabeth  Shannon 
won  the  membership  contest  of  her  Post 
(Post  8,  Munich,  Germany)  by  enroll- 
ing 63  new  members.  Among  them:  36 
of  her  sisters-in-arms. 

►  Two  longtime  members  of  Post  206, 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  presently  occujw  high 
Government  positions.  They  are:  Marion 
B.  Folsom,  Secretary  of  Health  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  and  Edward  Peek 
Curtis,  Special  Assistant  to  President 
Eisenhower  for  a\'iation  facilities  plan- 
ning. 

►  On  May  1  the  Series  E  U.  S.  Savings 
Bond  will  be  15  years  old.  In  war  and 
peace  the  bond  has  helped  to  fortif\- 
the  economic  defenses  of  our  Nation 
against  foreign  "isms"  and  aggression. 
Today  more  than  40  million  Americans 
own  more  than  $40  billion  worth  of 
Series  E  and  H  Bonds. 
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Telephone  Man 
Helps  Save  Five 
from  Tidal  Waters 


^  Dep't  of  North  Dakota  won  tlie  John 
G.  EmeiA'  Troph)-,  wliicli  is  awarded  an- 
nually to  the  Dep't  having  the  highest 
percentage  of  membership  increase  over 
its  average  membership  for  the  four 
preceding  years  on  Jan.  31. 
►  A  new  catalog,  the  American  Legion 
Film  Catalog,  listing  all  the  films  which 
Posts  may  obtain  from  Nat  l  Hq  is  now 
available.  Posts  can  obtain  catalog  by 
writing:  Films,  The  American  Legion, 
P.O.  Box  1055,  Indianapohs  6,  Ind. 
Among  the  films  are  some  WVV2  divi- 
sional histories  made  by  the  U.  S.  Army. 


LIFE  MEMBERSHIPS: 

The  citation  of  an  individual  Legion- 
naire to  life  membership  in  his  Post  is 
a  testimonial  by  those  who  know  him 
best  that  he  has  served  The  American 
Legion  well. 

Below  are  listed  some  of  the  pre- 
viously unpublished  life  memberships 
that  have  been  reported  to  the  editors. 
They  are  listed  alphabetically  by  States. 

Frank  Fiientcs  (1955).  Post  41.  Phoenix,  Ariz. 

Clarence  A.  Raville  and  Verl  D.  Newlon  (both 
1955).  Post  127.  Glendale.  Calif. 

Richard  L.  Alves  (19511  and  Rerdine  Houser 
(1952)  and  Carlos  C.  Ogden  (1952).  Post  399,  San 
Jose.  Calif. 

Dr.  W.  P.  S.  Keatins  (194S)  and  Ra.vmond  R. 
Fo.v  (194K)  and  Howard  1.  Jacobs  (1954)  and  Earl 
D.  Mastin  (1954).  Post   19.  Willimantic.  Conn. 

Bernard  Eugene  Gilbert  (1947).  Post  47.  Wash- 
ington. DC. 

IVIarshall  C.  Petersen  (1950).  Post  129.  Jack- 
sonville Beach.  Fla. 

Jack  E.  Specter  (1955).  Post  1.  Paris.  France. 

W.  E.  .Slack  (19501,  Post  5.  Rome.  Ga. 

Louis  A.  Bo.vie  (1952),  Post  84,  Aurora,  111. 

Fa.v  Anderson  (1946),  Post  197,  Pecatonica,  111. 

Ralph  Edward  Neilan  and  Roy  Kroner  (both 
1954),  Post  K56,  Chicago,  III. 

Charles  D.  Sanders  (1952).  Post  980,  Chicago, 
111. 

Ralph  E.  McNeely  (1955).  Post  57,  Fowler,  Ind. 
William   F.  Wohlers  and  Paul  C.  Felderman 

(both    1956).    Post   27t.    Bellevue,  Iowa. 

Freeman  A.  .Mbright  (1952).  Post  288,  Hartley, 
Iowa. 

Emil  A.  Schneider  (1951)  and  Thomas  J.  Mulli- 
gan (1952),  Post  124,  Detroit,  Mich. 

E.vie  Wheeler  and  Ja;nes  Cole  and  Harvey 
Sailler  and  Howard  Smith  (all  1954),  Post  159, 
Mackinaw  City,  Mich. 

Elmer  Kuhlmann  (1954),  Post  187.  St.  Louis.  Mo. 

Arthur  Trufant  (1950)  and  Guy  Harwood  (1951) 
and  Joseph  Stuard  (1952).  Post  48,  Hudson.  N.  H. 

Dexter  E.  Gynan  (1955),  Post  70,  Seabrook. 
N.  H. 

Percy  F.  Edgar  and  Arthur  Nathan  and  Alex- 
ander Sutherland  (all  1954),  Post  543,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

Walter  J.  Kwapick  (1954),  Post  965.  Brooklyn. 
N.  Y. 

Charles  William  Knecht  (1953),  Post  1144, 
Bron,x,  N.  Y. 

Dominic  Granito  (1952),  Post  1296.  Staten 
Island,  N.  Y. 

Maurice  Rosenwald  (1946),  Post  1632,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

Carl  J.  Spangehl,  Jr.  (1953).  Post  1674,  New 
York,  N  Y. 

William  Lawrence  McMillan  (1954),  Post  58, 
Rocky  Mount,  N .  C. 

J.  A.  Gillespie,  Sr.  (1955),  Post  53,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Dr.  G.  L.  Boykin  (1947),  Post  94,  Lamar.  S.  C. 

George  E.  Wahlen  (1945)  and  Lester  Merle 
Bryan  (1947)  and  Harry  D.  Herscovitz  (1952), 
Post  9.  Ogden,  Utah, 

Edward  J.  Bowler  (1949)  and  Simon  J.  Godfrey 
(1949)  and  Lonis  J.  Paquet  (1951),  Post  1,  St. 
Albans,  Vt. 

Robert  Porterfield  (1931)  and  Lee  Newman 
(1932)  and  Roscoe  Torrance  (1933),  Post  1, 
Seattle,  Wash. 

Gen.  Nathan  F.  Twining  (1955).  Post  84.  Mon- 
roe, Wis. 

Post  Commanders  or  Adjutants  are 
asked  to  report  life  membership  awards 
to  "Life  Memberships,"  American  Le- 
gion Magazine,  720  5th  Ave.,  New  York 
19,  N.Y.  Date  of  award  is  requested  in 
all  cases. 


Quick  action  prevents 

tragedy  when  family 

is  marooned  in  hurricane 

I  lurricane  winds  of  110  miles  an 
hour  were  creating  a  tidal  wave  when 
the  telephone  operator  at  Block  Island, 
Rhode  Island,  received  a  call  for  help 
from  a  family  marooned  in  a  cottage. 

"I  was  in  the  telephone  office,"  says 
installer  repairman  Robert  A.  Gillespie, 
"when  I  heard  of  the  call.  I'd  been 
through  hurricanes  before  and  I  knew 
they  might  be  in  real  trouble." 

Quickly  enlisting  the  aid  of  two 
men  who  were  outside  the  building, 
he  drove  his  company  truck  to  within 
400  feet  of  the  isolated  cottage,  as  near 
as  the  high  water  would  allow. 

"We  could  see  that  three  poles  led 
toward  the  cottage,"  says  Bob  Gillespie, 


AWARDED  MEDAL -Robert  A.  Gillespie,  of 
Block  Island,  R.  I.,  was  awarded  die  Vail 
Medal  for  "courage,  endurance  and  ingenu- 
ity '  in  helping  to  rescue  five  people.  Vail 
Medals,  with  cash  awards,  are  given  annually 
by  the  Bell  System  for  acts  of  noteworthy 
public  service  by  telephone  employees. 


"so  we  took  handlines  and  a  rope  from 
the  truck.  We  secured  one  end  of  the 
line  to  the  first  pole  and  waded  to  the 
second  pole.  There  we  tied  up  our  line 
and  kept  wading  to  the  third  pole." 

But  they  were  still  thirty  feet  away 
from  the  marooned  family  when  they 
got  as  far  as  the  rope  would  go  — thirty 
feet  of  dangerous,  rushing  water. 

Bob  Gillespie's  companions  safe- 
guarded the  ropes  while  he  fought  his 
way  alone  to  the  cottage. 

He  made  three  trips  through  tlie 
rising  tidal  waters.  First  he  carried  a 
small  boy  to  the  comparative  safety  of 
the  forward  end  of  the  rope. 

Then,  with  considerable  difficulty, 
assisted  two  women;  and  a  man  and 
another  boy.  And  finally,  though  al- 
most exhausted,  he  guided  the  entire 
group  along  the  all-important  rope  life- 
line that  led  to  high  ground  and  safety. 


HELPING  HANDS  — TJje  spirit  of  service  of  telephone  men  and  women  is  shown  not  only  in 
the  dnuiiatic  situations  of  fire  and  flood  and  storm,  hut  in  the  everyday  affairs  of  life. 
Thousands  of  times  every  day,  and  through  the  long  hours  of  the  night,  the  telephone  and 
telephone  people  help  those  who  are  ill  or  in  trouble  or  confronted  by  some  occasion  that 
needs  a  skilled  and  willing  hand.  ]ust  having  the  telephone  close  by  gives  a 
feeling  of  security  and  of  being  close  to  people. 

BELL  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM 
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Fly  United 
to  the  Legion 
Convention! 


the  American  leg/on 
Los  Angefes 
September  3-6 


Arrive  at  the  convention  fresh  and 
relaxed  ...  fly  United's  fast,  de- 
pendable Mainliners"^  direct  to 
Los  Angeles.  Save  time,  too. 
Choose  either  of  tvi'o  fine  services: 
luxurious  First  Class  with  deli- 
cious meals  aloft,  or  low-cost  Air 
Coach  with  exclusive  2-abreast 
seating  comfort.  A  round  trip  dis- 
count is  available  on  all  First 
Class  flights,  plus  an  economical 
half-fare  family  plan.  Convenient 
'round-the-clock  schedules  link  80 
U.S.  cities  coast  to  coast. 

Post-convention  Hawaii  Holidays 

After  the  convention  (or  before), 
enjoy  a  delightful  vacation  in  Ha- 
waii. Complete  Air  Tours,  from  7 
to  22  days,  available  as  low  as 
$271.50,  plus  tax,  including  air 
fare  from  Los  Angeles. 


UNITED/ 


RECENT  POST  DOINGS: 

^  POST  231,  Warden,  Wash.,  provides 
a  wheelchair,  crutches,  and  a  walking 
blood  bank  for  residents  of  that  com- 
munity. Post  has  organized  a  local  relief 
council  to  collect,  store,  and  distribute 
food,  clothing,  and  other  necessities  to 
the  needy.  Post  also  built  a  one-city- 
block-size  park  and  donated  it  to  the 
town. 

ON  MEMORIAL  DAY  eacli  year  since 
1951  Post  28,  Okinawa,  has  sent  a  dele- 
gation to  the  memorial  to  Ernie  Pyle 
on  le  Shima.  After  the  1954  ceremonies 
when  Post  learned  that  the  ground  on 
which  the  monument  stands  had  not 
been  paid  for,  it  obligated  itself  to  pay 
50  percent  of  the  costs.  Other  organi- 
zations pitched  in,  and  the  plot  was 
paid  for.  Later  the  Post  bought  addi- 
tional land  around  the  monument  and 
built  a  fence  around  the  site.  Post  main- 
tains the  area— now  known  as  Veterans' 
Park— on  le  Shima,  and  i^lans  to  make 
its  annual  trek  to  the  spot  where  one  of 
America's  best  known  and  most  loved 
war  correspondents  lost  his  life. 
H  POST  251,  Robbindale,  Minn.,  pre- 
sented $800  check  to  Univ.  of  Minne- 
sota heart  hospital  for  purchase  of  spe- 
cial equipment. 

H  POST  182,  Lewisburg,  Pa.,  has  offered 
to  help  businesses  and  homeowners  in 
that  community  fly  the  American  flag  on 
the  proper  occasions.  Post  offers  flags 
for  sale  on  a  nonprofit  basis,  and  offers 
assistance  and  advice  concerning  dis- 
play of  flags. 

([  MEMBERS  OF  POST   1,  LcOUia,  N.  J., 

spearheaded  the  establishment  of  a 
blood  bank  in  that  community  by  do- 
nating blood  and  by  making  the  facili- 
ties of  their  Post  home  available  to  the 
Bergen  Comnmnity  Blood  Bank. 
C  POST  31,  Rutland,  Vt.,  has  done  an 
e.xcellent  membership  job  for  the  past 
two  years.  One  reason  for  Post's  mem- 
bership success:  Maurice  David  Ro- 
berge,  who  had  signed  up  278  members 
for  1956  as  of  Mar.  10. 
H  POST  64,  Cashmere,  Wash.,  gave  264 
boxes  of  apples  to  the  Lakeland  Village 
School  for  mentally  retarded  children. 
C  POST  45,  New  Prague,  Minn.,  voted 
to  donate  $1,000  to  the  City  of  New 
Prague  for  upkeep  and  improvement  of 
Memorial  Park  there.  Since  1946  Post 
has  given  $10,500  for  park  improve- 
ments. 

f[  AS  PART  OF  its  hospital  welfare  pro- 
gram Post  153,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  has 
over  a  number  of  years  provided  maga- 
zine subscriptions  to  the  libraries  of  all 
444  U.  S.  Government  hospitals  under 
tlie  VA,  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force. 
Post  has  also,  as  part  of  its  Back  to  God 
program,  mailed  magazines  to  more 
than  400  Armed  Forces  chaplains  and 
to  VA  chaplains. 

POST  1448,  Oriskany,  N.  Y.,  was 


awarded  a  citation  by  the  Oneida 
County  organization  for  having  been  the 
first  Post  in  the  county  to  meet  its  1956 
membership  quota. 

([  POST  7,  Hanau,  Germany,  sponsors 
the  new  Explorer  unit  in  the  Hanau 
area;  has  entered  its  little  league  ball 
team  in  the  area  competition,  and 
bought  uniforms  for  the  team;  and  has 
been  active  in  supporting  the  Red  Cross. 
f[  POST  125,  Pennsauken  Towaiship, 
N.  J.,  gave  two  portable  oxygen  tents  to 
the  local  first  aid  squad;  is  obtaining  17 
American  Legion  welcome  signs  for 
presentation  to  the  township;  has  won 
the  Class  A  first  prize  of  the  N.  J.  Press 
Club  with  its  publication  Tlie  Poppy, 
thereby  placing  among  the  winners  for 
the  fourth  straight  year. 
f[  EVERY  LEGION  POST  in  the  9th  Dis- 
trict, Dep't  of  Washington,  that  is  lo- 
cated along  the  Columbia  River  or  its 
tributaries  sponsors  at  least  one  Boy 
Scout  Troop,  Cub  Pack,  or  Explorer 
Post. 

f[  FOR  THE  20th  consecutive  >'ear  Post 
96,  Cicero,  111.,  gave  a  carton  of  ciga- 
rettes to  each  patient  in  the  VA  Hospi- 
tal at  Hines,  111. 

f[  POST  89,  Vestal,  N.  Y.,  sponsored,  at 
a  cost  of  $500,  a  nursing  station  in  a 
new  addition  to  a  local  hospital,  and 
gave  100  Pledge  of  Allegiance  to  the 
Flag  Cards  to  the  principal  of  the  local 
school  system  for  placement  in  all  ele- 
mentary grade  classrooms. 
C  POST  217,  Baudette,  Minn.,  (291 
members  as  of  Feb.  22  in  a  community 
of  1,300)  raised  more  than  $600  for  its 
youth  activities  program  by  conducting 
"Operation  Pulpwood"  for  the  second 
consecutive  year.  The  "operation"  was 
a  three-day  venture  in  which  80  Legion- 
naires and  nonmembers  cut,  hauled,  and 
loaded  two  carloads  of  pulpwood. 
f[  POST  31,  Kewanee,  111.,  which  had 
enrolled,  1,056  members  by  late  Feb. 
and  had  thereby  beaten  its  alltime  high 
membership  record  by  four  months,  gave 
American  flags  to  all  classrooms  in  the 
city's  schools.  Post  members  erected  and 
varnished  stands  for  the  flags,  and 
affixed  the  Legion  emblem  to  each  stand. 

([    EIGHTEEN    MEMBERS    of    PoSt  273, 

Madeira  Beach,  Fla.,  and  six  members  of 
its  Auxiliary  Unit  comprise  Flight  One, 
Ground  Observer  Corps,  in  the  Post's 
area.  They  man  the  lookout  station  atop 
the  VA  building  at  Pass-a-Grille  Beach 
from  midnight  Sunday  to  midnight 
Monday  each  week. 
U  AMONG  POSTS  whicli  Were  active  in 
the  March  of  Dimes  were:  Post  98, 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  which  contributed 
$250  (and  which  has  also  raised  more 
than  $4,800  for  child  welfare  work  this 
year);  Post  15,  Griffin,  Ga.,  which  raised 
$391.14  (by  conducting  a  "roadblock" 
at  a  Griffin  highway  intersection  and  so- 
liciting funds  when  cars  stop  for  the  red 
light  there) ;  Post  430  Springfield,  Mass., 
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which  collected  $881  tor  the  drive;  and 
Post  135,  White  Plains,  N.  Y.,  which 
collected  approximately  $275. 
([  POST  496,  Mason  City,  III.,  sub- 
scribed to  Tlic  American  Legion  Maga- 
zine for  the  local  public  library  and 
school  system. 

PEOPLE  IN  THE  NEWS: 

H013KHT  A.  BUNCH,  elected  Nat'l  E.xec- 
utive  Committeeman  from  District  of 
Columbia. 

JAMES  D.  HILL,  elected  Alternate  Nat'l 
Executive  Committeeman  from  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

WILLIAM  A.  MOFFAT,  Dep't  Cmdr  of 
Rhode  Island,  appointed  R.I.  Alternate 
Nat'l  Executive  Committeeman. 

LLOYD    WIGNALL,    Adj't    of    Dcp't  of 

Utah,  joined  staff  of  The  American 
Legion  Nat'l  Field  Service  (to  serve 
Idaho,  Mont.,  and  Utah),  succeeding 
Earl  F.  Chandler,  resigned. 

PERRY  BROWN,  Past  Nat'l  Cmdr 
(1948-49)  appointed  Chmn  and  execu- 
tive director  of  the  Tex.  State  Emplox  - 
ment  Commission. 

JOHN  J.  WICKER,  JR.,  a  Lcgiou 
Founder  and  Past  Dep't  Cmdr  of  Vir- 
ginia (1923-24),  and  chmn  of  the  Va. 
War  Memorial  Commission,  commended 
by  unanimous  vote  of  'Va.  Gen.  Assem- 
bly for  his  efforts  in  construction  of  the 
memorial  honoring  V'irginia's  WW2  and 
Korean  War  veterans. 

ARTHUR  WESTPHAL,  Child  Welfare 
Chmn  for  Dep't  of  Connecticut,  ap- 
pointed member  of  Advisory  Commit- 
tee, Conn.  Child  Study  and  Treatment 
Home  at  Hamden. 

JOHN  A.  MAY',  Dep't  Cmdr  of  S.  Caro- 
lina, resigned  in  order  to  become  a  can- 
didate for  electi\e  political  office.  He 
was  succeeded  by  sam  l.  latimer,  jr., 
member  of  Nat'l  Public  Relations  Com- 
mission. 
Died: 

RAYMOND    G.    INGERSOLL,    Past  Dcpt 

Cmdr  of  Ohio  (1928-29),  at  his  home, 
in  Kinsman,  Ohio. 

PATRICK  E.  GRIFFIN,  Past  Dep't  Cmdr 
of  Maine  (1927-28),  at  his  home,  in  S. 
Portland. 

HARRY  M.  MOSES,  Vice  Chmn  of  The 
American  Legion  Distinguished  Guests 
Committee,  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

MISS  AMY  PATMORE  (92),  longtime 
member  and  former  Vice  Chmn  of  N.  Y. 
Dep't  Rehab  Committee. 

WILLIAM  RITCHIE,  Past  Dep't  Cmdr  of 
Nebraska  (1921-22). 

THOMAS  F.    MCWILLIAMS,   Past  Dep't 

Cmdr  of  West  Virginia  ( 1939-40) ,  after 
a  lingering  illness,  in  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

DR.  MATTHEW  A.  TINLEY,  Past  Dep't 

Cmdr  of  Iowa  ( 1919-1920) ,  at  his  home 
in  Council  Bluffs. 

ERSKiNE  R.  MYER,  a  Lcgiou  Fouuder 
and  former  Nat'l  Executive  Committee- 
man from  Colorado  (1919-1920),  in  a 
Denver  hospital. 


More  .  .  .  and  more  .  .  .  and  more 
ECHO  SPRING  answers  the  call 
for  truly  smooth 
Kentucky  Straight  Bourbon 


'■J  ,  SOITIEO  BY  ,  ( 

KHO  mm,  DISTILllNC;  uimpajji  I 


No  finer  bourbon  ever  came 
out  of  Kentucky.  And  yet 
Echo  Spring'  comes  to  you  at 
a  price  lower  than  most  other 


Kentucky  Bourbons.  For  a 
truly  smooth  bourbon  call  for 
Echo  Spring-  ag-ain...and 
again  . . .and  again. 


STRAIGHT  BOURBON  WHISKEY. . .  86  PROOF. . .  ECHO  SPRING  DISTILLING  COMPANY,  LOUISVILLE,  KY. 


...the  only  reel  that  CAN'T  TWIST  LINE! 


It's  fool-proof .  .  .  the  first  push-button  spinning 
reel  with  star  drag!  Placement  of  star  drag 
means  the  "Spin-King"  spool  never  turns, 
so  line  can't  twist.  Finger-tip  drag  adjustment, 
too!  Special  thumb-lever  control  assures  perfect 
line  feathering— no  mid-air  snapping.  Reel  fits 
on  bait  or  spin  rod— comes  with  line-filled  spool. 
Write  for  free  "Bronson  Spinning  Guide"— 
Bronson  Reel  Co.,  Bronson,  Mich. 

However  you  fish  .  .  .  spin,  fly  or  bait 

cast ...  a  Bronson  Reel  makes  it  more  fun ! 


$19.95' 


Designed  for  both 
fresh  water  and 
salt  water  fishing 


Olv.  of  HIgbie  Mfg.  Co. 
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Dress  up  for  MEMORIAL  MY 


Fly  Liberty's  Flag 


Show  pride  in  America. 

Take  the  lead  in  your  community.  Proudly  fly  YOUR 
Flag  on  all  patriotic  holidays. 

ALL  PURPOSE  HOME  FLAG  SET 

Durable  U.  S.  Flag,  finished  two-piece  wood  pole 
with  gold  finished  ball,  halyards  and  holder  for 
attaching  to  window  sill,  porch  rail,  house  siding, 
etc.  A  set  you  will  be  proud  to  display — unusual 
vaUie.  Prices  include  postage — no  extras. 

3  X  5-ft.  flag,  6-ft.  pole.  7357-5  $4.30 

4  X  6-ft.  Hag,  8-ft.  pole.  7367-5  $6.10 

Unmounted  U.S.  Flags. (not  illustrated)  Guaranteed 
fast  color.  Canvas  headings  and  metal  grommets. 

SIZE  COTTONf  NYLANIN* 

2x3  S  2.50  S  5.50 

3x5   4.80   10.70 

4x6   6.90   15.15 

5x8   10.00   22.60 

•Nylanrn  quality  15%  nylon,  25%  wool.  Guaranteed  to  wear  longer.  A  Flag 
bunting  worthy  of  Old  Glory.  tA  low  priced  tough  cotton  bunting  Flag 
reinforced  with  nylon  thread. 


s   ;  ■    ^.  ,  -  - 

REGULATION  STYLE  SPORT  STYLE 

UNIFORM  SHIRTS 

Finest  pre-shrimk  broadcloth.  Fast  color.  Large 
button-down  pockets  and  shoulder  straps.  Regu- 
lation or  Sport  style: 

Regulation  Style  •  Long  sleeves  32  to  35.  Neck  sizes 
14  to  18. 

While.  No.  7557-5  $4.10    Blue. No.  7567-5  $4.40 
Sport  Style  (short  sleeves  and  sport  collar).  Sizes 
small,  medium,  large  and  extra  large. 
While.  No.  7527-5  $3.85     Blue. No.  7537-5  $3.95 
Tics  •  All  wool,  full  length 

Blue  (7750-5)  or  Gold  (7751-5)  $1.00 

MEMBERSHIP  BUTTONS 

Rci^iilcilioii  or  iiiii/gct  m'zcs. 

Midget  $2.70 

('man     I4.K  Midget  $3.69 

lO-K  Regulation  $3.63 

'(^■■'■^        14-K  Regulation  $5.50 


ECONOMY  UNIFORM  OUTFIT 

Consists  of  trousers,  cap,  shirt,  and  tie 

The  bargain  that  you  have  been  waiting  for — 
at  a  price  you  can  afford.  A  Complete  American 
Legion  uniform.  Very  desirable  for  Post  Officers, 
past  officers,  funeral  details,  members,  drill 
teams,  color  guards,  musical  and  drill  units. 
Package  consists  of  trousers,  shirt,  cap  and  tie. 

TROUSERS  .  Made  for  durability.  14-ounce, 
nylon-blend  gabardine.  Crease  and  stain  re- 
sistant. Gold  stripe  Vz-inch  wide  down  side 
seam.  Zipper  fly.  Unfinished  bottoms.  Must 
be  dry  cleaned.  Order  by  waist  size  and  give 
your  height. 

SHIRT  •  Regulation  pre-shrunk  broadcloth 
long  sleeve  uniform  shirt.  Order  by  color, 
neck  (14  to  18)  and  sleeve  (32-35)  sizes. 

CAP  •  Standard  unlined  cap  with  Post  number 
and  State  name  embroidered  in  full.  Give 
lettering  instructions  and  head  size. 

TIE  •  All  wool,  full  length  tie  in  either  blue  or 
gold.  Specify. 

Economy  uniform  outfit  with  trousers,  cap,  tie 
and  blue  shirt  No.  71-5  $19.65 

Economy  uniform  outfit  with  trousers,  cap,  tie 
and  white  shirt  No.  72-5  $19.35 

Trousers  only  No.  70-5  $10.95 

Be  sure  to  give  the  following  information  when 
ordering  package  uniform: 

Trousers — Waist  measurement  and  height. 
Shirt — Color,  neck  and  sleeve  sizes. 
Cap — Head  size,  Post  number  and  State  name. 
Tie — Color. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


POST  CAPS   Specify  size  and  lettering. 

Two  weeks  for  delivery.  Remit  with  order. 

Style  2  •  City  name  in  full,  state  name  abbreviated 
and  Post  number. 

700 1 22-5— Lined . .  S4.60  7001 12-5— Unlined . .  $4.20 
Style  1  •  State  name  in  full  and  Post  number. 
700121-5— Lined.  .$3.60  700111-5— Unlined.  .$3.30 

Prices  include  Federal  Excise  Tax  where  applicable. 
Prices  subject  to  change  without  notice. 


Aid  American  Legion  Programs  *  Buy  From  National  Emblem  Sales 


National  Emblem  Sales,  Box  1055,  Indianapolis  6,  Indiana 

□  Enclosed  Is  check  for  $    □  Ship  CCD.  for  $... 

Q  Please  rush  a  1956  Emblem  Catalog. 
Please  rush  delivery  of  the  following: 


Name..  :  ,  

Street   

City   

Current  Membership  Card  Serial  Number„ 


State 


COMRADES 
IN  DISTRESS 

Space  does  not  permit  notices  to  contact 
persons  for  any  purpose  except  to  assist  in 
cstablisliing  a  claim  for  a  veteran  or  his  de- 
pendents. Statement  to  that  effect  should 
accompany  notice. 

Send  notices  to:  Conirades  in  Distress, 
The  American  Legion  Magazine,  720  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York  19,  New  York. 

Army 

25th  Div,  3SCh  Inf,  2nd  Bn  Medics-In  order  to  es- 
tablish claim,  I  need  to  hear  from:  Capt 
Barber  (the  Bn  doctor,  believed  to  have  been 
from  N.  Y.  City);  S/Sgt  Henry  Diebold  (a 
Jewell  tea  store  manager  in  Chicago  before 
he  entered  the  service);  T/Sgt  Brown  Noble 
(or  Nobel,  thought  to  have  been  from  Hazard. 
Ky.);  Cpl  George  Flynn  (of  Va.).  Diebold  and 
Noble  brought  me  back  to  camp  from  a  hike 
on  one  occasion;  Dr.  Barber  was  on  the  hike 
also.  I  was  sent  to  the  29th  General  Hospital 
on  New  Caledonia  for  a  checkup,  and  from 
there  was  sent  back  to  the  States.  I  was  sent 
to  Birmingham  General  Hospital,  Van  Nuys. 
Calif.,  Nov.  1944.  Anyone  who  remembers 
me  or  who  knows  the  present  address  of  any 
of  the  men  mentioned  above,  write  me, 
Charley  Hntton,  Route  i,  Richland,  Mo. 

442nd  Signal  Construction  Bn,  Co  A— Need  to 
learn  the  present  addresses  of  Capt  Brimberg. 
bn  doctor,  and  any  of  the  medics  who  served 
with  this  outfit  in  New  Guinea,  the  Phillipines. 
or  Japan.  Write  me,  Ervin  M.  Lingle,  Jr., 
R.D.  3.  Salisbury.  N.  C.  Claim  pending. 

S91st  CA  AA,  Battery  C  (WW2)- While  serving  on 
Attu,  Massacre  Bay  Area,  Aleutians,  I  was 
injured.  I  was  a  T/4,  first  cook;  everyone 
called  me  Scott  or  'Scotty."  In  order  to  es- 
tablish claim,  1  need  to  hear  from  the  follow- 
ing men  and  from  anyone  else  who  remembers 
me:  1st  Sgt  L.  M.  Boyer  (Calif.);  Capt  Bilkie 
(or  Bilrie)  (Wis.);  Pvt  Robert  Gohn  (Mich.); 
Pvt  Harry  Tennyson  (Chicago,  III.);  S/Sgt 
Heinz  (Chicago,  III.);  S/Sgt  (mess  sgt)  Leon 
Wittenburg  (White  Pigeon.  Mich.);  Pvt  Earl 
Hastie  (Chicago,  III.);  Pvt  Ray  Frantom 
(Calif.);  Cpl  Jack  Winters  (Los  Angeles, 
Calif.);  Sgt  Edward  Skerwes,  Cpl  Howard 
Neal,  Sgt  John  Fagan,  Pvt  Ace  Gunlher,  Cpl 
James  Jaseinaiki.  and  Pvt  Harry  Subcek  (all 
from  Chicago);  Sgt  Lendoris  Brandt  and  Pvt 
Little  (both  from  Southern.  III.);  and  Sgt. 
McFadden  (St.  Louis,  Mo.).  Write  me,  George 
S.  Scott,  Jr.,  Ward  4,  Room  269,  Veterans 
Hospital,  Tucson,  Ariz. 

Fort  Devens,  Mass.— Need  to  learn  the  where- 
abouts of  Nita  Bean,  wife  of  Sgt  David  Bean, 
who  lived  in  Shirley.  Mass.,  in  1953  when  he 
was  stationed  at  Fort  Devens,  Mass.  Write 
Minn.  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co,  Victory 
Square,  St.  Paul,  Minn.  Claim  pending. 

Timms,  Orville  Samuel,  of  Connecticut— Informa- 
tion is  needed  regarding  the  whereabouts,  or 
what  happened  to,  Orville  Samuel  Timms  (or 
Tims),  known  to  have  resided  in  Derby  or 
Shelton.  Conn.  Information  needed  to  support 
claim.  Write  Joseph  J,  Andreovits,  Service 
Officer,  The  American  Legion,  U.  S.  Veterans' 
Administration  Regional  Office,  128  N.  Broad 
St.,  Philadelphia  2.  Pa. 


Navy 


USS  Milwaukee-While  on  gunnery  drill  at  Guan- 
tanamo  Bay,  Cuba,  my  eardrum  was  injured 
during  the  firing  of  the  after  turrets  and  when 
the  powder  bag  exploded  in  the  after  turret 
guns.  Need  to  learn  the  whereabouts  of  the 
doctor  and  the  pharmacist's  mate  who  treated 
my  injury  and  of:  Fireman  2c  Whartenby 
(Philadelphia,  Pa);  WT  2c  Paul  Jerecki 
(Schenectady,  N.  V'.);  Firemen  3c  Odell  Brown 
(Franklin,  Pa.).  John  Laine  (Maine).  William 
Sager  (Tex.);  MM  Ic  George  Katroski;  Mike 
Pisarcek;  James  McWilliams  (Connellsville, 
Pa.);  John  Yerchinecz;  MM  Ic  Swede  Erick- 
son;  SC  Ic  Harry  Blankenship;  MM  Ic 
Marawski  (N.  Y.);  SM  3c  Edmund  J.  Mc- 
Namara;  CBM  Frank  Zelner;  Chief  Water 
Tender  Curry  of  No.  4  Fireroom;  F  Ic  Hilley 
of  No.  4  Fireroom;  and  men  who  served  in  the 
after  engine  room.  Also  need  to  learn  the 
whereabouts  of  Hatch  whom  I  taught  to  swim 
in  Guantanamo  Bay.  Cabrillo  Beach.  Write 
me,  (former  F  Ic)  W.  S.  Grindle,  214  E.  Mon- 
roe Ave.,  Alexandria,  Va.  Claim  pending. 

USS  Penns.vlvania— In  order  to  establish  claim,  I 
need  to  hear  from  anyone  who  served  aboard 
this  ship  in  the  6th  Division,  Antiaircraft, 
during  the  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor,  Dec.  7, 
1941.  I  was  injured  at  that  time.  Especially 
recall:  Chief  Boatswain  George  Pierce  (or 
Pearse);  Boatswain  Ic  McNellie  Furlow; 
Boatswain  Ic  Joe  Bennett;  Gunner's  Mate 
M.  T.  Land;  Seamen  Clifford  Kirkpatrick, 
McPheters,  and  Bill  Bluce;  and  James  P. 
Quinn.  Need  to  hear  from  anyone  who  knows 


the  whereabouts  of  any  of  these  men.  I  was 
called  "Swede"  and  "F.  O."  Write  me,  Floyd 
O.  Swinson,  R.D.  I,  Olney,  III. 
USS  San  Diego— 1  was  a  fireman  aboard  this  cruiser 
when  it  was  convoying  troops.  My  feet  were 
pinched  by  narrow  shoes,  and  my  left  foot 
was  operated  upon.  Blood  poisoning  set  in, 
and  I  spent  one  complete  trip  (over  and  back) 
in  bed  in  sickbay.  The  San  fjiego  was  .sunk 
Jan.  1918,  l.S  miles  from  coast  of  N.  Y.  I  was 
then  transferred  to  the  American  Freighter, 
which  ratnmed  another  ship.  We  got  into 
Nova  Scotia  for  repair  when  the  Armistice 
was  signed.  My  fireman  pals  called  me  "Doc." 
In  order  to  establish  claim,  I  need  to  hear  from 
anyone  who  remembers  me.  Especially  recall 
R.  B.  Scott,  Beady,  and  Tom  Jarlelt.  Write 
me.  George  W.  Showman,  342  Cemetery  Road, 
Sunnyside,  Wash. 

Air 

lOth  Air  Force,  12th  Bomb  Group,  83rd  Bomb 
Sqdn-In    1943-44   1st   Lt  James  Dwjer  Hew 

B-25  s  in  the  ETO.  He  also  served  in  India 
where  he  was  hospitalized  for  injuries  suffered 
in  an  accident  which  took  place  during  a  take- 
off of  a  B-25  in  which  the  pilot  was  killed. 
He  was  also  hospitalized  for  malaria  while 
in  India.  When  he  returned  to  the  States,  he 
was  sent  to  the  Advanced  Pilot  Instructor's 
School  at  Waco,  Tex.  Then  he  was  stationed 
at  Douglas  Army  Air  Field,  Ariz.,  as  a  pilot 
instructor  until  his  discharge  in  Aug.  1945. 
In  order  to  establish  claim,  need  to  hear  from 
anyone  who  served  with  him.  Especially  need 
to  hear  from  anyone  who  remembers  that 
Dwyer  complained  of  blurred  vision,  numb- 
ness in  his  body,  or  a  staggering  walk.  Write 
Mrs,  James  Dwyer,  1157  Nome  St.,  Denver 
8,  Colo. 

321st  Service  Group,  327th  Service  Sqdn— While 
stationed  at  Drew  Field,  Fla.,  as  a  pfc  in  1942 
I  suffered  a  back  injury  while  under  a  truck. 
I  now  need  to  hear  from  anyone  who  remem- 
bers me.  especially  need  to  hear  from  Fred 
Manzo.  Write  me,  Armand  T.  Perron,  144 
Darwin  St..  Woonsocket,  R.  I.  Claim  pending. 

Luke  Field,  Ariz.,  3028th  AAFBU,  WAC  Detach- 
ment—In order  to  establish  claim,  I  need  to 
hear  from  Nattilee  Kreiger  who  commanded 
this  detachment.  I  served  as  company  clerk 
under  her  from  Jan.  till  Aug.  1945.  Also  need 
to  hear  from  the  1st  Sgt.  Write  me,  Ella  L. 
Allen,  Box  104.  York,  S.  C. 

Stalag  6,  Stalag  4,  and  Stalag  at  Nurnberg  (Nurem- 
berg)—I  served  with  the  560th  Bomb  Sqdn, 
388th  Bomb  Group,  8th  Air  Force,  as  a  S/Sgt. 
In  order  to  establish  claim.  I  need  to  hear 
from  anyone  who  was  in  Stalag  6  in  East 
Prussia,  or  Stalag  4  at  Memel,  or  at  the  Stalag 
at  Nurnberg  (thought  to  have  been  Stalag  3) 
which  was  just  outside  Hitler  Stadium  and 
was  a  camp  for  officers  and  enlisted  men. 
Need  to  hear  from  anyone  who  was  on  the 
march  from  Nurnberg  to  Moosburg,  a  ground 
forces  stalag  (thought  to  have  been  No.  I4A). 
At  Moosburg  I  was  liberated  Apr.  29,  1945. 
Particularly  recall:  Charles  Deutsch;  Sgt 
Maple;  Sgt  Balog;  Minning;  Richards;  Yzanus; 
Turon;  Barker;  Woods;  and  Silverman.  Also 
need  to  hear  from  Lt  Shirley  V.  Stocking  who 
was  a  nurse  at  Camp  Kilmer,  N.  J.,  Station 
Hospital  in  June  1945.  Anyone  who  knows 
the  whereabouts  of  anv  of  these  people,  write 
me,  Merton  C.  DeWitt,  Eaton  Center,  N.  H. 


OUTFIT 
REUNIONS 

Send  notices  to:  Outfit  Reunions,  Tite 
American  Legion  Magazine,  720  Fiftli  Ave- 
nue, New  York  19,  New  York. 

Reunion  will  be  held  in  month  indicated. 
For  |}articulars,  write  |)erson  whose  address 
is  given. 

Army 

1st  Armored  Div-(Aug.)  1st  Armored  Div.  Assn., 
1529  18th  St..  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

1st  Div-(Aug.)  Arthur  L,  Chaitt,  5309  German- 
town  Ave.,  Philadelphia  44.  Pa. 

1st  Iowa  Inf,  Co  I  (Mexican  Border  &  WWl) — 
(June)  Harry  M.  Hinkson,  1013  S.  5th  St.. 
Burlington.  Iowa. 

1st  Minn.  Inf  &  135th  Inf  -  (May)  Joseph  P. 
Heck,  4318  Oliver  Ave.,  N.,  Minneapolis  12, 
Minn. 

1st  W.  Va.  Inf.  Co  F  (later  113th  Engrs,  Co  F)- 

(Nov.)    Ashby    R.    Flick,     316    Williams  St., 

Martinsburg,  W.  Va. 
2nd  Armored  Div.  —  (Aug.)  R.  F,  Perry,  Box 

172,  Alexandria,  Va. 
2nd  Div  —  (July)  2nd  Div  Reunion  Committee, 

214  W.  Agarita  Ave.,  San  Antonio,  Tex. 
2nd  Engr  Special  Brigade  &  287th  Signal  Co  - 

(July)  Robert  R.  Dyer,  1100  Ottillia  .St.,  SE., 

Grand  Rapids  7,  Mich. 
3rd  Div  —  (July)  James  R.  Brant,  1129  Warner 

(Continued  on  next  page) 


POWER 
PACKED 


SEVENTY-TWO  years  of  craftsmanship 
and  experience  is  the  priceless  ingredient 
which  makes  Louisville  Grand  Slams  the 
finest,  handsomest,  longest  hitting  golf 
clubs  a  player  can  own.  Make  your  next 
set  of  clubs  the  incomparable  Louisville 
Grand  Slams,  made  by  the  Hillerich  & 
Bradsby  Co.,  Louisville,  Ky.,  makers  of 
famous  Louisville  Slugger  Bats  for 
Baseball  and  Softball, 


OPEN  SEASON^ON  DARK! 

with  BURGESS 
Most  Powerful  Light  Ever 

Never  before  such 
a  versatile  light  for 
camp  or  trip.  Available 
at  better  hardware  or 
sporting   goods  stores. 

All  exterior  metal   lantern   parts  triple  plated. 

•  40,000  candle-         •  Sealed  beam  lamp 
power  beam  «  Leakproof, 

•  Red  flasher  waterproof, 
toil-light  steel-clad  battery 

tos/s  4   limes   OS   long  os   ordinary   lantern  batteries, 
Atk  Your  Dealer  lor  Rndir-l.ile  or  vrilc 


BURGESS  BATTERY  COMPANY 
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Products 
Parade 


What  is  it?  Marlin  Sighting-in  Guide. 
Wiiat  does  it  do?  Provides  ballistic  data  by 

turning  dial. 
How  much?  $1.00. 

Where  available?  The  Marlin  Firearms  Co., 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  or  sporting  goods 
stores. 


What  is  it?  Insect  fogger. 
What  does  it  do?  Attaches  to  power  mower 
making  it  a  power  sprayer  to  kill  bugs. 
How  imich?  $5.95. 

Where  available?  Donaldson  Co.,  St.  Paul, 
Minn.,  and  hardware  stores. 


What  is  it?  Zip  Grip. 

What  does  it  do?  Attaches  to  tripod  so  that 
camera  can  be  held  rigidly  or  detached 
with  a  flip  of  a  finger. 

How  much?  $4.95. 

Where  available?  Burleigh  Brooks,  Inc.,  10 
W.  4(ith  St.,  New  York  City. 


What  is  it?  Drivents. 


What  does  it  do?  Overcomes  paint  peelinj 
by  acting  as  tiny  ventilating  louver  to  re- 
lease air  trapped  in  wall  space. 

How  much?  12  for  $1.00  postpaid. 

Where  available?  Preview  Products  Co., 
Keene,  N.  H. 


What  is  it?  Alpa  Camera  with  Macro-Kilar 
lens. 

What  does  it  do?  Takes  pictures  as  close  as 

four  inches  without  lens  attachments. 
How  much?  $314.00. 

Where  available?  Karl  Heitz.  Inc.,  480  Lex- 
ington Ave.,  New  York  City. 


What  is  it?  Snap  E. 

What  does  it  do?  Renews  snap  fasteners 

which  have  lost  their  grip. 
How  much?  $1.00  postpaid. 
Where  available?  Sauber  Mfg.  Co.,  Virgil, 

III. 


What  is  it?  Magnetic  money  clip. 

What  does  it  do?  AInico  magnets  in  cow- 
hide cover  open,  snap  shut  to  hold  bills. 

How  much?  $2.50  postpaid. 

Where  available?  Smith's  Gifts,  520  Fifth 
Ave.,  New  York  City. 


i 


What  is  if?  Go-Go. 

What  does  it  do?  Eliminates  washing  out 
pet's  sanitary  pan.  It's  disposable. 

How  much?  7  for  97r  plus  postage. 

Where  available?  Wing  &  Fin  Pet  Center. 
23rd  St.  &  7lh  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

A  sampling  of  items  wliicli  are  in  process  of 
developnient  or  are  coming  on  the  market. 
Mention  of  products  in  no  way  constitutes  an 
endorsement  of  them,  since  in  most  cases  tliey 
are  described  as  represented  by  manufacturers. 


OUTFIT  REUNIONS 

(C.otiliniicd) 

Bldg.,  Washinsilon  4,  D.C. 
3rd  Port  Tran>iportation  Corps-(June)  A.  C.  Har- 

shaw,  5011  Osage  Ave..  Philadelphia  43,  Pa. 
4th  Div-(Aug.)  Frank  Bradley,  Box  654,  Boston 

2,  Mass. 

5th  Armored  Div— (Aug.)  Mrs.  Roy  S.  Watrous, 

8549  Lowell  St..  St.  Louis  15,  Mo. 
6th   Cav-(May)  David  E.   VonschalT,   P.O.  Bo.x 

987.  Chattanooga.  Tenn. 
6lh  Div-(Aug.)   H.  A.  Sauleen,  5325  Hiawatha 

Ave,,  Minneapolis  17.  Minn. 
6th  Ensrs,  Co  E  (WWl)-(Sept.)  Eric  A.  Scott, 

R.D.  5,  Fort  Wayne  8,  Ind. 
9th  Div— (July)  Stanley  Cohen,  Box  66,  Livingston, 

N.  J. 

10th  Armored  Div— (Aug. -Sept.)  J.  Edwin  Grace, 

172  Larch  Road,  Cambridge  38.  Mass. 
11th  Armored  Div— (Aug.)  Kenneth  W.  Hanlon, 

118  Thorne  St.,  Jersey  City  7,  N.J. 
11th  POE-(Aug.)  Robert  Lehmann,  140  Union 

Ave.,  Islip.  N.Y. 
llth  Engrs  (WWl)-(May)  Edward  Zuber,  42  E. 

Passaic  St.,  May  wood,  N.  J. 
12th  Armored  Div-(Aug.)  LeRoy  W.  Bensel,  2557 

Main  St..  Lawrenceville,  N.  J. 
14th  Armored  Div,  CC  B,  Hq  Co-(Aug.)  Clarence 

E.  Anderson,  Kennedy,  N.  Y. 
16th  Armored  Div-(Aug.)  Paul  J.  Cooney,  5627 

Washington  Ave..  Philadelphia  43,  Pa. 
21st  Engrs  Light  Railway  (WWl)-(Oct.)  J.  H. 

Brooks,  1217  Lake  Ave..  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 
24th   Div— (Aug.)   Victor  Backer,  480  Lexington 

Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
26th  Div-(June)  H.  Guy  Watts,  200  Huntington 

Ave..  Boston,  Mass. 
27th   Div— (Sept.)    Lawrence   Reagan,    P.O.  Box 

1403.  Albany  1,  N.  Y. 
28th   Div   (AEF»-(June)  Harry  T.  Baxter,  3820 

Crest  Road.  Drexel  Hill,  Pa. 
33rd   Div,  Calif.   Chapter-(Sept.)  Bob  Lindner, 

2634  Cudahy  St.,  Huntington  Park,  Calif. 
34th  AAA    Brigade— (June)  George   L.  Peuquet, 

253  S.  Niagara  St.,  Tonawanda.  N.  Y. 
35th  Div-(Sept.)  Mahlon  Weed,  P.O.  Box  1001, 

Kansas  Cilv.  Kans. 
36th   Field   'Hospital-(June)    Alex    Rich.  409'/2 

Somerset  Ave.,  Windber,  Pa. 
42nd  Div— (July)  Theodore  Jones,  1500  Adolphus 

Tower,  Dallas,  Tex. 
43rd  A  A  Bn-(Oct.)  Charles  S.  Vance,  3200  N. 

Rochester  St..  Arlington  13,  Va. 
47th    Ord    MM    Co-(July)   Tony    Raffaele,  924 

Chester  Pike,  Sharon  Hill,  Pa. 
61st  Railway  Engrs  (AEF)— (Sept.)  E.  M.  Soboda, 

932  Roscoe  St.,  Green  Bay,  Wis. 
63rd  Div— (Aug.)  Robert  C.  Capasso,  34  Lincoln 

St.,  Norwood.  Mass. 
67th  Ord  Bn,  Co  D  (later  3408th  Ord  Co)-(June) 

George    Smolak,    9527    Appoline,    Detroit  27, 

Mich. 

70th   Tank   Bn-(July)   James   W.    Vance,  7203 

Hawthorne  St.,  Landover,  Md. 
76th  Div-(June)  Altred  S.  Kalet,  6  Grace  Ave., 

Great  Neck,  N.  Y. 
80th  Div-(Aug.)  Dr.  M.  W.  Pilgram.  114  N.  Main 

St..  Pittsburgh  15,  Pa. 
82nd  .\irborne  Div— (July)  William  A.  Mehrholz, 

3138  Central  St..  Evanston,  III. 
84th  Div-(Aug.)  Bernard  Grimm,  P.O.  Box  229. 

Covington.  Kv. 
87th  Div-(Sept.)  J.  Nash  Belack,  7529  Sherwood 

Road.  Philadelphia  31.  Pa. 
89th  Cav  Reconn  Sqdn,  B  &  E  Troops-(Sept.) 

K.  W.  Large,  915  E.  17th  St.,  Topeka,  Kans. 
94th  Div-(July)  Elbert  W.  Ramsey,  20068  Glaston- 

burv,  Detroit  19,  Mich. 
101st  Airborne  Div-( Aug. -Sept.)  Leo  J.  DePaul. 

16104  Invermere  Rd.,  Cleveland  28.  Ohio. 
102nd  Div-(July)  Earl   F.  Hooper.  51  Highland 

Ave..  Port  Washington.  N.  Y. 
103rd  Ammunition  Train— (June)  Thomas  F.  De- 
Long.  1041   Graham  St.,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 
105th   Field  Artillerv,  Battery   D  (WWl)-(June) 

John  W.  Nicklin,  110  W.  42nd  St..  New  York 

36,  N.  Y. 

108th  Inf.  Machine  Gnn  Co-(Mav)  Bill  Becker. 

67  Dorchester  Rd..  Rochester  10.  N.  Y. 
109th  Inf-(June)  Harrv  L.  Inch,  6120  Bustleton 

Ave.,  Philadelphia  49,  Pa. 
113th  Engrs,  Co  F  (formerly  1st  W.  Va.  Inf,  Co  F) 

(Nov.)    Ashby    R.    Flick,    316    Williams  St., 

Martinsburg.  W.  Va. 
114th  Evac  Hospital— (Sept.)   Harris  Holtzapple, 

R.D.  3.  Red  Lion.  Pa. 
114th  Field  Signal  Bn  (WWl)-(Oct.)  W.  F.  Wor- 
rell. Box  154,  Ruslon.  La. 
I18th    General    Hospital— (Sept.)    Jack  Kassow, 

8256  New  2nd  St.,  Elkins  Park,  Pa. 
1.34th  Field   Artillery,  Batter.v  E  (WWl)-(Aug.) 

John  L.  Breece,  651  Howard  St..  Mt.  Vernon, 

Ohio. 

135th  Inf  &  1st  Minn.  Inf-(May)  Joseph  P.  Heck. 

4318  Oliver  Ave..  N..  Minneapolis  12,  Minn. 
163rd   Inf   (WVV2)— (Sept.)   Howard   Nelson.  Box 

74fi,  Bo/enian.  Mont. 
166th  Field  Artillerv,  2nd  Bn,  Service  Battery  (later 

939lh  FA  Bn,  Service  Battery)-(Aug.)  Kenneth 

W.  Bover.  1 1  Park  Place.  Lcwiston,  Pa. 
168th  Inf,  Co  E  (WWD-(.Sept.)  Everett  I.  Briggs. 

1005  S.  Elm,  Shenandoah.  Iowa. 
198th  .Signal  Photo  Co  &  283rd  Signal  Pigeon  Co- 

(July)  Clayton  R.  Petit.  4441   Dccoursey  Ave.. 

Covington.  Kv. 
201st  Signal  Depot  Co-(Sept.)  John  K.  Trout. 

16  Jordan  Ave.,  Rochester  6,  N.  Y. 
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217tli  CA  (AA),  Battery  C-(June)  Herman  N. 
Anderson,  416  Lincoln  Ave.,  E.,  Alexandria, 
Minn. 

256th  Engr  (C)  Bn-(July)  Charles  O.  Long,  1622 

Sycamore  St..  Harrisburg.  Pa. 
283rd  Smnal  Pigeon  C<>  &  198th  Signal  Photo  Co- 

(July)  Clayton  R.  Petit,  4441   Decoursey  Ave., 

Covington,  Ky. 
287th  Signal  Co  &  2nd  Engr  Special  Brigade- 

(Jiily)  Robert   R.  Dyer,   1100  Ottillia  St.,  SE., 

Grand  Rapids  7,  Michigan. 
312th  Field   Signal  Bn   (WWl)  -   (June)  H.  E. 

Waters,  849  Olga  St.,  New  Orleans  19,  La. 
313th    Ammunition   Train,    Co    D— (June)  Mrs. 

Clark  Harris,  Idana,  Kans. 
337th  Inf,  Hq  Co  (WW2)-(July)  R.  O.  Johnson. 

2015   Snyder  Ave..   Philadelphia  45.  Pa. 
348th    Station    Hospital    Group  (WW2)-(June) 

••Skipper"  Wirls,  700  N.  Court  St.,  McHenry, 

III. 

349th  Inf,  Co  H  (>VWl)-(Aug.)  Wm.  L  McCon- 

nell,  P.O.  Box  142.  Seymour,  Iowa. 
3Slst  AAA-(Aug.)  James  M.  Jordan,  2240  W. 

Roosevelt,  Chicago  8.  111. 
390th  AAA  AW  Bn  (SP)  (WW2)-( Aug.)  C.  E. 

Skinner,  P.O.  Box  86.  Arlington  Heights.  III. 
40Sth   Inf-(July)   Earl    F.  Hooper,   51  Highland 

Ave..  Port  Washington,  N.  Y. 
414th  Engr   D.T.   Co-(May)   George   R.  Stedt. 

2924  Edgerton,  St.  Paul  9,  Minn. 
457th  AAA,  Battery  B-(Sept.)  Verner  L.  Macon, 

1.^2  Whittemore,  Pontiac,  Mich. 
506th  Engr  Light  Pontoon  Co— (June)  Noal  Love. 

M)l  W.  Jefferson  St..  Columbia  Citv,  Ind. 
524th  MP  Bn,  Co  C  -  (Aug.)  George  Conrady, 

1 15  W.  6th  St.,  Kewanee.  111. 
526th  Ord  HM  Tank  Co-(Sept.)  George  E.  Hur- 

less,  R.D.  2,  Ohio  City,  Ohio. 
537th  Engr  (LP)  Co-(May)  Charles  Ferril,  200 

E.  Phelps.  Windsor.  Mo. 
714th  Ry  Operating  Bn-(June)  D.  L.  Coolidge, 

6717  4.1rd  Ave.,  N.,  Minneapolis  27,  Minn. 
732nd  Ry  Operating  Bn-(May)  John  Ciesia,  2629 

Marwood  Ave.,  River  Grove,  111. 
737th  Tank  Bn-(Aug.)  Tilden  Holloway,  Hilde- 

bran,  N.  C. 

740th   Rv  Operating  Bn-(July)  Richard  Hasso, 

6L^  Third  Ave.,  Trov,  N.  Y. 
744th  Ry  Operating  Bn,  Companies  A,  B,  C,  & 

Hq  —  (June)  Tom  McClure,  Palmer  House. 
Chicago,  III. 

80Sth  TD,  Co  A-(June)  Clark  Kreisher.  R.D.  1, 

Bloomsburg,  Pa. 
817th  Tank  Destroyer  Bn-(June)  Alvin  K.  Sixeas, 

^-1  S.  Penn  St..  Shippensburg.  Pa. 
841st  Ordnance  Depot  Co  (WW2)-(June)  Buford 

D.  Brown.  505  9th  St.,  SW.,  Birmingham  11, 

Ala 

882nd  FA  Bn,  Battery  A-(June)  Wayne  L.  Bran- 
non,  630  N.  First  St.,  Vandalia,  111. 

896th  AAA,  Battery  E-(May)  Clinton  L.  Chalkley. 
Mathews,  Va. 

904th  FA  Bn-(June-July)  John  C.  Radebaugh.  2.18 
Miller  Court,  Elyria,  Ohio. 

939th  Field  Artillery,  Service  Battery  (formerly 
166th  F.A,  2nd  Bn,  Service  Battery)-(Aug.)  Ken- 
neth W.  Boyer,  II  Park  Place.  Lewistown.  Pa. 

1252nd  Engr  (C(  Bn-(June)  Ben  Stevens.  .1862  E. 
186th  St..  Cleveland  22,  Ohio. 

3408th  Ord  Co  (formerly  67th  Ord  Bn,  Co  D)- 
(June)  George  Smolak,  9527  Appoline,  Detroit 
27,  Mich. 

Base  Hospital  37  (AEF)-(May)  Bernard  McAfee, 

.105  Eighth  Ave..  Brooklyn  15,  N.  Y. 
Camp  Dodge,  Iowa,  Induction  Station  &  Reception 

Center   1771   (WW2)-(June)  George  Chirksen. 

726  Grand  Ave.,  Des  Moines.  Iowa. 
CBI  Vets  Assn-(Aug.)  Winfield  Burke,   R.D.  5. 

Chillicothe,  Ohio. 
Natl    Counter    Intelligence  Corps    Assn  —  (Aug.) 

Arthur  F.  Stitt,  1.143  St.  Elmo,  NE.,  Canton  5, 

Ohio. 

Persian  Gulf  Command  Vets— (June)  Willis  Cowan. 

Box  482.  Tempe,  Ariz. 
Polar  Bear  Assn  (Vets  of  American  North  Russian 

Expedition,  WWl )— (May)  Polar  Bear  Reunion 

Committee,  Fort  Shelbv  Hotel.  Detroit  26,  Mich. 
Section  Base  Cape  May,  N.J.  (WWI)-(May)  Waller 

Fulmer,  3124  Wellington  St.,  Philadelphia  24,  Pa. 
L'S  Army  Ambulance  Service  Assn— (July)  Charles 

L.  Winkler,  5979  Drexel  Road,  Philadelphia  11. 

Pa. 

WAC  Vets  Assn-(Aug.)  Mary  C.  Cuffe,  138  E. 

94th  St.,  New  York  28,  N.  Y. 
World  Wars  Tank  Corps  Assn  (both  WW's  and 

Korea)— (July)  Dave  De-Tar.  New  Oxford.  Pa. 


Navy 


1st  Marine  Div-(Aug.)  E.  C.  Clarke,  P.O.  Box 

84,  Alexandria,  Va. 
1st  Separate  Pack  Hov«it/er  Bn,  Communications 

Personnel  (later  12th  Marines)— (May)  William  E. 

Teall.  Box  446.  Holcomb,  N.Y. 
2iid  Marine  Div-(July)  Anton  E.  PesI,  747  Holmes 

Ave.,  Ontario.  Calif. 
3rd    Marine   Div—( June-July)  John    Bugel,  P.O. 

Box  548.  Culver  City.  Calif. 
3rd  Special  Seabees— (July)  Ivo  Haines,  Box  114, 

Creston,  III. 

5th  Special  Seabees— (July)  L.  M.  Kerrison,  Box 
607.  Haynesville,  La. 

12th  Marines,  Communications  Personnel  (former- 
ly 1st  Separate  Pack  Howitzer  Bn)— (May)  Wil- 
liam E.  Teall,  Box  446.  Holcomb,  N.Y. 

18th  Seabees  -  (June)  James  F.  Hosford,  1405 
Ferris  Ave..  Waxahachie,  Tex. 

30th  Seabees-(May)  Dr.  John  E.  Del  Zio,  2576 
Steinway  St.,  Long  Island  City  3,  N.  Y. 


31st  Special  Seabees  -  (July)  R.  A.  Smith,  1001 

Western.  Champaign.  III. 
58th  Seabees-(July)  Charles  Turnesa,  592  Main 

St..  S.  Weymouth  90,  Mass. 
60th  Seabees  -  (Sept.)  Mrs.  Wm.  Meltzer,  R.D. 

2,  Lincoln  Park,  Alliance,  Ohio. 
CBI  Vets  Assn-(Aug.)  Winfield  Burke,  R.D.  5. 

Chillicothe,  Ohio. 
"F"  Assn  (Navy,  Coast  Guard,  Marine  Corps 

Firefighters)  -  (July)  Paul  C.  Chapman,  145 

Riverside,  Ashtabula.  Ohio. 
MAG  33,  Hq  Sqdn  33,  Ordnance  Group-(Julv) 

Frank  Welling,  1527  Glenn  St.,  Natrona  Heights, 

Pa. 

NOB,  Navy  #157,  Palermo,  Sicily-(June)  A.  L. 

Coddington,  679  Carlyle  Place,  Union,  N.  J. 
Submarine  Vets  of  WW2-(Sept.)  Hugh  Trimble, 

1511  Luzerne  St.,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 
LISS    Lexington-(May)    H.    L.    Myers,    4340  E. 

LaCara  St..  Long  Beach  15,  Calif. 
USS  Owen-(Sept.)  H.  Horst,  10214  W.  Armilagc. 

Melrose  Park,  111. 
II.SS  Requisite  -  (Sept.)  Eugene  Earth.  101  E. 

Walnut.  Centerville,  Ind. 
USS  Schmitt-(Aug.)  K.  B.  Spittle.  4822  Eastern 

Ave.,  NE.,  Washington  17,  D.C. 
USS  Thomas  Jefferson-tSept.)  Michael  J.  Ben- 

vengo.  4705  Foster  Ave..  Brooklyn  1.  N.  Y. 
USS   Wakefield  (Coast  Guard   Crew)  -  (May) 

Carmine   Ciampa.    168    Coleman    St.,  Maiden, 

Mass. 

WAVES,  Ex-WAVES,  and  Yeomen  (F)-(July) 
WAVE  Reunion  Committee,  Room  405,  911 
Locust  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Air 

2nd  Air  Div-(Aug.)  M.  T.  Kelley,  70  Randolph 

Road.  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 
14th  Air  Force-(July)  B.C.  Freeman,  216  S.  4th 

St..  Steubcnville,  Ohio. 
50th  Troop  Carrier  Sqdn-(Aug.)  Ira  Frost,  R.D. 

1.  Edison.  Ohio. 
75th  Bomb  Sqdn-(July)  L.  R.  Williams,  2118  W. 

19th  St.,  Tulsa.  Okla. 
282nd  Air  Sqdn   (WWl)-fJuly)  Levi  M.  Smith, 

4001  8th  Ave.,  Temple.  Pa. 
3n2nd  Depot  Repair  Sqdn— (June-July)  Robert  F. 

Stierman.  2955  Baike  St..  Dubuque.  Iowa. 
320th  Bomb  Group,  444th  Bomb  Sqdn-(Oct.)  Carl 

Alstat.  Mound  City,  III. 
463rd  Aero  Sqdn  (WWl)-(June)  W.  B.  Scarrow, 

Box  6,  Goodland,  Kans. 
466(h  Bomb  Group  (H)-(Aug.)  T.  I.  Noble,  1536 

Pleasant  St..  Indianapolis  1,  Ind. 
1034th  Signal  Co-(July)  J.  H.  Hunter,  116  Summit 

S(..  McDonald.  Pa. 
CBI  Vets  A.ssn-(Aug.)  Winfield  Burke,  R.D.  5, 

Chillicothe.  Ohio. 
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ASSETS 

Cash  on  hand  and  on  deiiosit.  ...$  fi83,73^2.00 

Receivables    219,410.56 

Inventories    428,61)9.26 

Invested  Funds    I,45.5,6.'i9.26 

Trust  Funds: 

Overseas  Graves  Decoration 

Trust  Fund   .$  255,403.69 

Employees'  Retirement 

Trust  Fund            2,014,371.57  2.269,775.26 

Real  Estate   973,972.65 

Furniture  and  Fixtures, 

less  Depreciation    239,346.32 

Deferre.I  Charges    73,386.70 

$6,343,932.61 


LIABILITIES,  DEFERRED  REVENUE 
AND  NET  WORTH 

Current  Liabilities   $  341,243.67 

Fimds  restricted  as  to  use    37,251.22 

Deferred  Income   1.446,888.77 

Trust  Funds: 

Overseas  Graves  Decoration 

Tru.st  Fund  $  255,403.69 

Employees'  Retirement 

Trust  Fund   2,014,371.57  2,269,775.26 

Net  Woi-th: 

Reserve  Fund  $  23,852.30 

Restricted  Fund  .  .  18,860.46 

Real  Estate    973,972.65 

Reserve  for  Washington 

Building    22,998.23 

Reserve  for  Reha- 
bilitation   ......  471,821.61 

Reserve  for  Child 

Welfare    53,940.17 


.$1,565,445.42 

Unrestricted 

Capital    683,328.27  2,248.773.89 

$6,343.932.61 


You  can  move  just  about  anything 
in  a  u-HAUL  Rental  Trailer! 

The  next  time  yon  have  something  to 
move  . . .  rent  a  U-Haiil  trailer.  Eco- 
nomical and  easy  to  use  locally  or 
for  one-way  long  hauls.  U-Hatil  fur- 
nishes guaranteed  tires,  hitches,  tarps, 
insurance,  emergency  road  service... 
yet  any  model  U-Haul  rents  for  no 
more  than  an  ordinary  trailer.  Call 
Western  Union  Operator  25  or  sec 
the  Yellow  Pages  for  your  neighbor- 
hood Service  Station  Dealer. 

W-HAUL 

RENTAL  TRAILERS 
Send  for  "How  to  Move  with  o  U  Haul" 

U-Haul  Co.,  Dept.  A15.  Box  G728,  Portland  66,  Ore. 


,250 


PHILIP  S.OLT  CO. 


PEKIN, ILLINOIS 


Stiff  lock? 


The  key  to  a  stiff  lock  is  3-IN-ONE 
Oil.  Quickly  penetrates,  lubricates 
and  prevents  rust— without  leaving 
gummy  deposits  as  other  oils  do. 


w 


3-IN-0NE';0IL 


Become  an 

nccounTMiT- 

Auditor— C,  P,A. 

The  demand  for  skilled  accountants — men  who  really 
knmu  their  business — is  increasing.  National  and  state 
leKislation  is  requiring  of  business  much  more  in  the 
way  of  Auditing,  Cost  Accounting,  Business  Law, 
and  Income  Tax  Procedure.  Men  who  prove  their 
nualifications  in  this  important  field  are  promoted  to 
responsible  executive  positions. 

SEND  FOR  FREE  BOOK 

Knowledge  of  bookkeeping  unnecessary.  We  train  you 
from  ground  up,  or  according  to  your  individual 
needs.  Low  cost:  easy  terms. 

Send  name  and  address  on  the  lines  below  far  free 
illustrated  book  describing  the  LaSalle  Accounting 
training  and  the  opportunities  in  this  highly  profitable 
field. 

lACAIir  EXTENSION  UNIVERSITY 
417  S.  Dearborn  St.,  Dept.  5361H,  Chicago  5,  III. 


Name  

Address  

Cily  Zone.  . . . State . 


THE  NATIONAL  COMMANDER  ANSWERS  SOME  CONTROVERSIAL  QUESTIONS 

 (Ciinlhiintl  )ioni  [xigf  J7)  


As  you've  indicated,  The  Ameri- 
can Legion  is  opposed  to  the  admission 
of  Red  China  into  the  United  Nations. 
I  believe  I  can  say  with  all  confidence 
that  it's  an  unalterable  position,  that  it 
w  ill  not  be  changed.  Red  China  has  been 
branded  by  the  United  Nations  as  an 
aggressor  nation.  It  still  stands  before  the 
world  branded  as  an  aggressor  nation. 
The  blood  of  thousands  of  American 
young  men  is  on  the  hands  of  Red 
China.  Now,  certainly  to  admit  Red 
China  into  the  United  Nations  would 
violate  and  destroy  the  moral  principles 
upon  which  the  United  Nations  is 
founded.  Equally  important  to  us  in  The 
American  Legion,  it  would  dishonor  the 
memory  of  the  men  who  gave  their 
lives  in  Korea  in  fighting  aggression.  I 
repeat  that  we  are  unalterabh'  opposed 
to  Red  China's  admission  to  the  U.  N. 

Q.:  Conimander,  what  is  the  official 
position  of  The  American  Legion  with 
regard  to  the  United  Nations? 

By  resolution,  The  American 
Legion  was  one  of  the  very  first  organi- 
zations to  support  the  United  Nations. 
As  late  as  last  October,  at  our  37th  an- 
nual convention  in  Miami,  we  repeated, 
by  resolution,  our  continuing  support 
of  the  United  Nations.  We  feel  that  it 
provides  an  opportunity  for  the  United 
States  to  place  Soviet  Russia  in  its  true 
light  before  the  people  of  the  word.  In 
otlier  words,  it  provides  us  with  a 
sounding  board  before  the  world  where 
we  can  brand  Russia,  when  the  facts 
warrant,  as  a  nation  not  desiring  peace 
but  a  nation  desiring  the  conquest  and 


the  enslavement  of  all  other  peoples. 
Now,  we  also  feel  that  when  we  can  sit 
down,  through  the  medium  of  an  or- 
ganization like  the  United  Nations,  and 
discuss  problems,  certainly  it  is  better 
than  a  shooting  war.  However,  we  have 
at  times  been  critical  of  certain  actions 
of  the  United  Nations.  For  instance, 
we've  criticized  the  United  Nations  for 
the  acceptance  of  a  stalemate  in  Korea. 
This,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
America,  committed  American  men  to 
battle  without  permitting  them  to  win 
that  battle.  We  certainly  are  opposed  to 
this.  It  was,  at  that  time,  a  great  blow  to 
the  prestige  of  America;  and,  in  my 
opinion,  we  haven't  yet  paid  the  full 
price  for  the  loss  of  prestige  which  we 
then  suffered. 

Q.S  The  Legion's  gone  on  record  in  op- 
position to  Federal  aid  to  education.  In 
view  of  the  Legion's  consistent  friend- 
ship for  education,  why  did  the  Legion 
take  this  position? 

i%.S  I  believe  The  American  Legion 
continued  its  position  of  opposition  to 
Federal  aid  to  education  because  we  are 
opposed  to  any  type  of  Federal  control 
over  education.  We  believe  firmly  that 
our  educational  system,  the  question  of 
curriculum,  what  shall  be  taught  to  our 
young  people,  should  be  left  entirely 
with  the  local  school  boards,  the  local 
school  systems,  and  with  the  States. 
This  has  been  traditional  in  America, 
and  we're  in  favor  of  continuing  it  in 
that  way.  Experience  has  shown  us  that 
wherever  financial  aid  is  extended  very 
soon  certain  types  of  controls  arc  also 


imposed.  We're  opposed  fundamentally 
to  any  type  of  Federal  control  of  our 
education.  At  the  same  time,  we  in  The 
American  Legion  continue  our  tre- 
mendous interest  in  the  matter  of  the 
education  of  our  young  people.  We 
think  that  our  educational  system  and 
the  training  of  our  young  people  pro- 
vide the  greatest  bulwark  for  securing 
our  freedoms  in  the  tomorrow.  Now,  in 
view  of  this,  we  feel  the  salaries  that  are 
paid  our  teachers  should  be  brought  in 
line  with  today's  living  costs  and  the 
great  responsibilities  our  teachers 
shoulder.  We  also  feel  that  those  of  the 
teaching  profession  should  be  given 
greater  recognition  and  should  be  ac- 
cepted in  the  community  life  more 
readily  than  they  are  today.  We  recog- 
nize that  there  are  problems,  financial 
problems,  facing  our  school  systems 
throughout  the  country,  particularly  in 
the  matter  of  classrooms  and  teachers' 
salaries.  However,  we  feel  that,  through 
a  reappraisal,  a  re-evaluation  of  our 
local  tax  structures,  these  financial  prob- 
lems can  be  solved  on  the  State  or  the 
local  level.  W^e  feel  that's  where  they 
should  be  solved.  Certainly  we  have 
many  examples  throughout  this  country 
where  this  has  been  accomplished. 
Where  the  people  in  the  local  communi- 
ties and  the  States  have  shown  a  suffi- 
cient desire  and  have  possessed  the  \\  ill 
to  correct  the  financial  problems,  the>' 
have  resolved  them.  In  other  words. 
The  American  Legion  is  consistent— be- 
lieving that  no  true  friend  of  education 
would  want  the  kind  of  control  that 
would  logically  follow  Federal  aid. 

THE  END 


\\  ith  a  clatter,  and  Kerensky,  a  tall  lad, 
swung  himself  nimbly  to  the  ground. 
Sauntering  toward  us,  he  buttoned  up 
his  tunic  on  which  I  saw,  amid  lesser 
decorations,  one  of  Russia's  most  cov- 
eted Red  Stars.  This  kid,  I  thought,  may 
be  only  a  lieutenant  but  he  has  arrived 
in  the  Soviet  world. 

"She  flics  nize.  Major,"  he  said  gaily, 
waving  his  arm  in  a  sloppy  salute.  "She 
is  nize,  all  okey  dokey." 

"Damn  the  okey  dokeys,  Lieutenant 
Kerensky,"  the  major  exploded.  "This  is 
the  third  time  you've  been  guilty  of 
stunting  at  low  altitudes.  Further,  you 
know  that  at  any  altitude  snap  rolling 
B-25's  is  expressly  forbidden.  This  time 
I'm  going  to  throw  the  book  at  you;  the 
book,  you  understand?  Court-martial!" 

"Don't  be  angry  with  me.  Major,"  he 
said,  still  smiling.  "She  flies  nizely  now, 
she  no  flies  nizely  yestcrda\'s." 

"You  don't  seem  to  realize,  Lieuten- 


RED  STARS  OYER  ALASKA 

(Continued  jrom  page  19) 

ant,  that  that  stilly  exhibition  of  yours 
was  not  only  dangerous  but  .  .  ." 

"Dangerous?  Me  dangerous?"  the  boy 
interrupted,  his  cheerj'  smile  becoming 
a  scornful  laugh.  "Now  I  ask  one 
little  question:  what  you  know  of  dan- 
ger? How  many  mission  you  fly  at 
front?  None,  eh?"  Again  the  harsh 
mocking  laugh.  "Me,  I  know  this  dan- 
ger business;  me,  I  fly  120  missions,  120! 
Danger,  bah!" 

To  the  major's  credit  he  controlled 
his  temper,  held  his  tongue.  True,  he'd 
seen  no  combat;  he  was  an  ex-airlinc 
captain,  a  million-miler,  cool,  calm,  effi- 
cient. Ever\  thing  in  his  long  training 
was  antithetical  to  this  l)old  >'oungstcr's; 
to  become  an  oldtimer  it  had  to  be.  As 
he  started  to  speak.  Colonel  Prcbiloff 
intervened  with  a  barrage  of  high 
velocity  Russian.  The  lad's  demeanor 
changed,  his  distasteful  cockiness  van- 
ished, he  wilted.  Then  the  colonel. 


turning  to  the  major,  added,  "I  handle 
this  problem  my  way."  He  spoke  in  a 
more  conciliatory  manner  than  1  had 
heard  in  several  days  of  negotiation. 
"You're  right  about  your  flying  regula- 
tions. Major.  But  Kerensky  is  right  too, 
because  our  training  for  war  is  more 
realistic  than  yours."  He  actually  smiled 
pleasantly.  "But  the  lieutenant  will  cause 
>  ou  no  more  trouble;  we  are  ready  for 
takeoff."  Now  he  gave  me  a  meaningful 
grin  as  though  there  never  had  been  any 
argument  over  readiness.  "The  lieuten- 
ant goes  with  me;  he  returns  no  more, 
okey  dokey,  A4ajor?" 

Moments  later  you  might  have 
thought  a  major  Russian  victor\'  was 
being  celebrated  in  the  noisy  cockpit 
of  our  B-25.  \\'ithout  dallying  the 
colonel  fired  up  the  engines,  released 
the  brakes,  and  with  a  big  smile  on  his 
grim  face,  headed  down  the  taxiway. 
At  his  insistence  I  rode  the  copilot's 
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seat.  Both  sergeants  and  the  lieutenant 
stood  behind  us  on  the  flight  deck,  arms 
around  each  other,  chatting  in  Russian, 
punctuating  their  talk  with  uproarious 
laughter. 

While  waiting  at  the  end  of  tlic  run- 
way for  an  A-20  in  the  traffic  pattern 
and  about  to  land,  all  four  Russians 
burst  forth  in  well  harmonized  song. 
At  the  club  I  had  heard  that  strident 
Red  Air  Force  song  before.  But  with 
our  engines  stuttering  and  backfiring  as 
they  normally  do  while  idling,  I 
thought  there  was  never  more  befitting 
obbligato  for  strong  bass  voices;  it  was 
delightful.  The  A-20  whooshed  by, 
landed,  disappeared  in  a  flurry  of  snow- 
flakes.  In  my  headphones  the  control 
tower  now  said,  "B-25  Number  Six- 
Five-Six,  cleared  for  takeoff." 

Hearing  it  too,  the  colonel,  who  was 
conducting  the  quartet,  shook  his  head. 
"Tell  the  tower,"  he  said,  "that  we  sing 
first  your  Air  Corps  song.  And  you 
must  join  in."  Ladd  Field  tower  was 
better  inured  to  Russian  behavior  than 
expected,  for  when  I  relayed  the  mes- 
sage the  answer  came  in  Russian  I  didn't 
understand.  The  colonel  laughed,  and 
now  all  five  of  us  joined  in  singing 
lustily  if  not  well:  "Off  we  go  into  the 
wild  blue  yonder— at  'em,  boys— give  her 
the  gun." 

So  saying  the  colonel  rammed  wide 
open  both  throttles.  Turning  abruptly 
to  the  right,  the  ship  shuddered  and 
fairly  leaped  down  the  runway.  No  final 
check  of  instruments.  No  power-check. 
No  glance  to  right  or  left  or  at  his  laugh- 
ing crew  members  now  sprawled  on 
top  of  each  other  on  the  flight  deck. 
Racing  down  the  runway  we  must  have 
used  9,400  of  its  9,500  feet.  Snow- 
draped  spruce  and  barracks  rushed 
toward  us  at  appalling  speed  before  he 
pulled  harshly  back  on  the  control  col- 


umn. Then  up  we  shot  in  a  near-verti- 
cal climb  of  several  hundred  feet.  In- 
stead of  stalling  as  I  felt  certain  he 
would,  he  leveled  off  at  the  last  possible 
second  and  headed  west  toward  Nome. 
No  takeoff  could  be  sillier,  more  dan- 
gerous. Yet  this  was  the  man  who,  min- 
utes earlier,  had  screamed  about  dan- 
gerous shock-struts. 

"That  ought  to  show  your  major 
what  we  Russians  think  of  his  safety 
regulations,"  he  shouted,  grinning  again 
and  slapping  me  vigorously  on  the  back. 
"Now,  my  friend,  it's  time  we  had  a 
little  drink.  A  toast  to  the  unhappy 
major,  no?" 

"Count  me  out,"  I  said  while  adjust- 
ing the  controls. 

"Then  one  to  celebrate  our  departure 
for  home;  you'll  join  in  that  I'm  sure. 
Sergeant!"  —  in  Russian  —  "Fetch  the 
vodka." 

A  bottle  of  130°-proof  Vladivostok 
liquid  fire  stowed  among  the  charts  of 
the  navigator's  kit  was  soon  forthcom- 
ing. And  because  it  seemed  like  the  only 
thing  to  do,  I  moistened  my  lips  with 
it,  saying,  "Here's  to  a  happier  landing 
than  our  preflight  check  and  takeoff. 
Colonel." 

"To  you,  my  friend."  He  took  a  big 
swig  and  passed  the  bottle  back  to 
Kerensky.  And  before  Ladd  Field  had 
disappeared  in  the  mists  of  the  horizon 
a  goodly  part  of  the  bottle  had  been 
downed. 

The  530  miles  to  Nome  cannot  com- 
pare scenically  with  other  flights  I've 
made  in  the  North  Country;  but  no 
flight  before  or  since  has  equalled  that 
trip  in  camaraderie;  it  was  outstanding. 
While  I  did  most  of  the  flying  the 
Russians,  concerned  not  a  whit  about 
difference  in  rank  or  age,  amused  them- 
selves by  drinking,  singing,  and  attempt- 
ing to  read  American  comic  books.  Con- 
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versation  is  not  easy  in  B-25  cockpits; 
they  are  noisier  than  the  Old  Tin 
Goose;  you  must  shout  to  be  heard.  The 
colonel  amused  himself  by  talking  over 
the  radio  in  Russian,  first  with  the  con- 
trol tower  at  Ladd,  later  with  Nome. 
Apparently  he  was  exchanging  dirty 
jokes  which  he  relayed  to  his  crew  with 
great  gusto.  Never  have  I  heard  heartier 
laughter.  And  when  the  bottle  w  as  fin- 
ished, he  tossed  it  out  the  window  at 
Tenana  Airfield.  Kerensky,  who  was 
not  slow  in  finding  a  replacement  in  that 
amazing  navigator's  kit,  reported  that 
he  made  a  direct  hit;  on  what  I  didn't 
learn. 

"You  no  like  vodka?"  he  asked,  pass- 
ing the  replacement  up  front.  "Or  you 
like  only  vishkey?  Vishkey,  she  has  no 
kick.  But  you  are  right.  Better  no  drinks 
when  flying.  Better  you  smoke  Russkie 
cigarette,  eh?" 

"If  you  are  ready  for  luncheon,"  the 
colonel  cut  in,  "Kerensky  will  relieve 
\"ou,  and  we'll  eat  now." 

"I'll  wait  until  we  land  at  Nome  and 
go  to  the  officers'  mess,  thank  you.  You 
probably  didn't  count  on  my  being 
here." 

"You  cat  with  us.  Colonel  White. 
Better  food  here  than  there,  1  know. 
And  plenty  of  it  aboard." 

Plenty  was  the  word.  Connecting  the 
B-25  cockpit  with  the  radio  operator's 
compartment  amidships  and  the  turret 
farther  aft  is  a  narrow  tunnel.  Through 
it  the  flight  engineer  now  pushed  a  sur- 
prising variety,  enough  food  for  sev- 
eral good  appetites  in  addition  to  ours. 
A  large  tin  of  caviar  and  one  of  herring; 
four  roast  chickens  alleged  to  have  been 
purchased  at  Hotel  Nordalc  but  more 
probably  filched  from  the  Ladd  Officers' 
mess;  several  big  sandwiches;  a  carton 
of  Hershcy  bars;  a  dozen  oranges;  and, 


of  all  things,  a  case  of  Cokes,  the  emp- 
ties to  be  used  later  for  target  practice 
over  Galena  Village.  All  this  made  me 
wonder  how  much  other  loot  was 
stowed  aft  for  the  rest  of  the  journey 
and  homecoming.  The  ship  fliew,  I 
thought,  as  though  she  carried  a  full 
load  of  bombs  rather  than  military  lug- 
gage. In  any  event  our  luncheon  dis- 
appeared so  rapidly,  \\  hat  with  the  vod- 
ka and  caviar  appetizers,  that  >'ou  might 
have  thought  the  men  were  just  arriving 
in,  rather  than  departing  from,  U.  S. 
territory. 

Luncheon  was  nearly  over  by  the 
time  we  began  our  letdown  for  the  ap- 
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proach  to  Nome.  Both  Prebiloff  and 
Kerensky,  still  up  front,  were  eagerly 
looking  for  their  first  glimpse  of  Siberia. 
Presently  the  colonel  turned  in  his  seat 
and  beckoned  me  to  come  forward 
again.  In  one  hand  he  gripped  a  chicken 
drumstick,  in  the  other  a  pair  of  power- 
ful binoculars.  "Look,"  he  shouted. 
"About  a  hundred  miles  northwest,  the 
Bering  Strait.  You  can  see  the  sun  shin- 
ing on  the  Diomede  Islands  and  the 
mountains  of  the  mainland  beyond."  He 
pointed  the  drumstick  in  that  direction, 
and  his  e\'es  were  shining  as  though  I 
w  ere  about  to  behold  something  amaz- 
ing or  incredible. 

As  I  adjusted  the  lenses  to  my  eyes 


he  continued,  "Big  Diomede  is  Russian 
and  Little  Diomede  is  American."  I 
nodded  assent.  "In  our  territory  it  is 
Tuesday.  Here  it  is  Monday,  no?"  It 
was  no  news  to  me  that  the  Interna- 
tional Date  Line  separates  the  two  coun- 
tries. "Then  what  you're  seeing  across 
the  Bering  Strait,  my  friend,  is  the  Land 
of  Tomorrow,  no?"  He  laughed  hearti- 
ly, and  tossed  the  chicken  bone  back  to 
the  flight  engineer.  Then  he  pounded 
me  vigorously  on  the  back.  "Land  of 
Tomorrow,  decidedly  yes." 

Below  us  soon  afterwards  Nome 
came  into  view.  Viewed  from  the  traffic 
pattern  Nome  was  a  most  depressing 
sight.  South  and  westward  stretched  the 
bleak  icebound  wastes  of  Norton  Sound. 
Along  its  dreary  beaches  sprawled  the 
village.  Treeless  plains  spotted  here  and 
there  with  quonset  shelters.  Thousands 
of  tons  of  supplies  stored  in  rotting 
snowdrifts.  Huge  old  gold-dredges  with 
their  dismal  dunghills  of  tailings.  Thou- 
sands of  gasoline  barrels.  Frightful  gum- 
bo roads;  wrecked  aircraft;  more  shacks; 
more  supplies;  more  manmade  ugliness; 
all  the  frightful  waste  of  war. 

From  Meeks  Field  tower  came  land- 
ing instructions.  When  Prebiloff^  took 
over  the  controls  from  Kerensky,  I  re- 
turned to  the  observer's  seat  and 
strapped  myself  in  securely,  foreseeing 
the  possibility  of  another  roll  in  4:4 
time  or  a  landing  as  spectacular  as  our 
takeofi^.  Both  pilots,  howe\er,  seemed 
quite  sober,  certainly  no  more  spiffed 
than  you  would  be  with  one  highball 
of  "no-kick  vishkey"  under  your  belt. 

Our  final  approach  was  according  to 
standard  operating  procedures,  but  too 
fast  and  at  too  great  a  gliding  angle. 
When  the  wheels  touched  down  the\' 
bounced  high,  touched  down  again, 
bashing  the  tail-skid  viciously  against 
the  concrete,  bounced  again.  Then,  with 
screaming  brakes,  we  stopped  just  short 
of  the  end  of  the  runway.  The  landing 
was  bad  enough  to  embarrass  the  green- 
est flying  cadet  not  to  mention  a  senior 
flying  officer;  it  was  inexcusable.  No 
one  said  a  w  ord  except  the  colonel,  and 
what  he  said  I  have  no  idea. 

As  the  refueling  trucks  pulled  along- 
side, the  colonel  climbed  out  to  join  me 
under  the  wing.  All  outward  signs  of 
friendliness,  all  the  camaraderie  of  our 
trip  had  \  anishcd;  he  seemed  as  cold  and 
unapproachable  as  he  was  at  Ladd. 
"Thanks  for  the  lunch  and  the  jolly 
trip.  Colonel  Prebilofi^,"  I  said  cheer- 
fully. "Thanks  too  for  that  interesting 
and  instructive  landing.  What  you  were 
tr\  ing  to  prove,  no  doubt,  w  as  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  shock-struts,  right?" 

For  a  moment  he  looked  perplexed; 
his  stern  face  relaxed  into  a  fleeting 
smile.  "Shock-struts?  Yes,  of  course.  I 
was  simply  trying  to  make  sure  w  e  got 
w  hat  \'ou  Americans  call  tiic  moneys- 
worth."  THE  END 
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THEY'RE  WORKING  FOR  YOUR  DOG 

( <.ii»litiiiiil  from  l>n!i<' 


have  perfected  effective  vaccines  against 
all  three  of  these  major  dog  aihiients, 
but  only  recenth  ha\  e  our  medical  sci- 
entists come  up  \\  ith  a  vaccine  against 
poliomyelitis.  Measles,  mumps,  and 
chickenpox  still  run  their  course  with 
nothing  to  stop  them. 

Concomitant  with  the  work  going  on 
at  Cornell  are  other  advances  in  the  dog 
medical  field:  Blood  banks,  artificial 
limbs,  stainless  steel  hip  joints.  The  use 
of  carbon  tetrachloride  to  rid  dogs  of 
heartworm  has  \\  orked  so  well  that  it  is 
being  used  on  that  strange  malady  in 
humans.  Broken  bones  are  now  braced 
into  knitting  alignment  by  intramedul- 
lary steel  rods  through  the  hollow  of 
the  bone,  or  b\'  a  brace  of  steel  with  pins 
that  go  through  transversely  —  a  tech- 
nique that  is  saving  many  a  dog  with  a 
broken  jaw,  and  one  that  has  been  lifted 
for  use  in  the  human  held. 

The  pooches  now  even  have  their 
o\\  n  hospital  Blue  Cross  or  Blue  Shield 
plan,  originated  by  a  former  Blue  Shield 
executive,  William  W.  Bowman,  and 
called  the  Pet  Health  Plan. 

But  this  day  of  the  dog,  first  launched 
and  pointed  up  by  Baker  and  his  asso- 
ciates, didn't  all  come  about  with  a 
wave  of  the  hand.  That  first  year  was  a 
tough  one,  mainly  because  the  trustees 
of  Cornell  approved  the  dog  research 
laboratory  idea  with  the  reservation 
that  all  money  to  cover  operating  ex- 
penses must  come  entirely  from  con- 
tributions. 

If  they  were  going  to  succeed  with 
the  only  laboratory  for  diseases  of  dogs 
in  this  country,  they  had  first  to  prove 
that  they  knew  what  they  were  talking 
about  by  producing  a  disease-free  ken- 
nel of  animals.  That  first  year  they  con- 
structed a  completely  copper-screened 
kennel,  surrounded  by  a  man-and-ani- 
mal-proof  fence,  one  with  perfect  tem- 
perature control,  sterilized  air  condi- 
tioning. It  was  set  back  from  the  main 
building,  on  the  apex  of  Snyder  Hill, 
where  the  entire  Research  Institute  is 
located  north  of  Cornell  University. 
And  the  only  one  to  feed  or  even  ap- 
proach the  dogs  closeh'  was  a  man  who 
stepped  into  an  airlock  after  entering 
the  kennel,  then  took  a  germicidal 
shower  and  donned  liis  sterilized  cloth- 
ing. 

Beagles  were  used  because  of  their 
placid  nature  and  independence  of  hu- 
mans. But  even  with  all  those  scientific 
precautions,  hepatitis  brought  death 
into  the  kennels  twice  that  year. 

Then  Baker  and  his  associates  got  the 
idea  of  removing  the  puppies  from 
their  mothers  before  birth,  placing  them 
on  a  milk  diet,  then  gradually  feeding  a 
commercial  dog  food.  This  time  it 
worked,  and  presently  bouncing  around 


arc  seven  litters  of  beagles  without  a 
taint  of  disease.  The  miracle  of  creating 
the  only  dogs  in  existence  without  dis- 
ease, internal  or  external  parasites  of 
any^  kind,  was  accomplished  by  scien- 
tific trial  and  error  and  painstaking  hard 
work.  Baker  and  his  staff  are  hoping  that 
their  studies  will  someda>'  make  it  pos- 
sible for  every  dog  in  America  to  be 
disease-free. 

Althougii  a  few  progressive  dog  food 
companies  and  dog  clubs  and  farseeing 
people  like  John  M.  Olin,  the  Lee  Gar- 
net Days,  and  Airs.  Geraldine  Dodge, 
aware  of  how  badly  needed  the  dog 
laboratory  was,  contributed  to  its  early 
support,  it  wasn't  until  Baker,  himself  a 
southerner,  had  a  dramatic  meeting  with 
another  southerner  that  national  atten- 
tion began  to  focus  on  the  Institute. 

It  all  began  with  a  call  that  the  late 
President  Day  of  Cornell  University  got 
from  Walter  C.  Teagle,  former  presi- 
dent of  Standard  Oil  of  New  Jersey, 
and  a  backer  of  the  lab.  Air.  Teagle  told 
President  Day  that  a  friend  of  his  named 
Robert  \Voodruff,  chairman  of  the  ex- 
ecutive committee  of  Coca  Cola,  had  a 
top  hunting  dog  that  had  acquired  a 
mysterious  illness. 

"I've   been  tr>'ing   to   interest  A4r. 


Woodruff  in  your  dog  lab  up  there," 
Mr.  Teagle  said.  "Do  you  think  that 
Baker,  that  research  man  of  yours,  can 
do  an\'thing  to  help?" 

Dr.  Baker  hopped  the  first  plane  to 
Atlanta,  was  driven  to  the  Woodruff 
plantation,  arrived  at  11  a.m.  and  stayed 
with  the  dog,  a  splendid  English  pointer, 
until  4  p.m. 

Along  about  4:30,  Air.  \\'oodruff,  a 
large,  gruff-mannered  man,  came  strid- 
ing into  the  kennel.  "Well,  \\  hat  do  )'ou 
think?"  he  said.  "Is  my  best  dog  going 
to  be  able  to  hunt  quail  tomorrow?" 

"I'm  afraid  not,"  Baker  replied.  "This 
dog  will  never  hunt  any  thing  again. 
He's  dying  of  infectious  hepatitis." 

A4r.  Woodruff,  head  of  one  of  the 
great  companies  of  the  world,  looked 
coldly  at  Baker  and  snapped:  "Just 
what  I  thougiit!  This  hocus-pocus  re- 
search magic  of  y  ours  is  all  talk  and  no 
do." 

"This  is  a  very  sick  dog,"  Dr.  Baker 
said,  just  as  coldly.  "If  he  had  been 
treated  in  the  first  stages,  perhaps  we 
could  have  saved  him.  If  research  on 
dog  diseases  had  started  a  few  years 
sooner,  we  could  have  wiped  out  this 
kind  of  thing.  We  could  .  .  ." 

"Tomorrow!  That's  the  trouble  with 
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you  scientists.  Always  concerned  with 
what  is  going  to  happen  the  next  da>'. 
Never  today!" 

But  out  of  that  meeting  came  a  chat 
between  Dr.  Baker  and  tycoon  Wood- 
ruff that  developed  an  understanding  of 
\\  hat  the  problems  of  dog  health  were. 
With  it  and  the  constant  prodding  of 
convinced  supporters  such  as  John  Olin 
and  Colonel  Day  came  important  finan- 
cial support  for  Dr.  Baker's  laboratory. 

Dr.  Baker  carefully  points  out  that 
his  is  a  laboratory  "for"  dogs,  not  "on" 
dogs.  They  study  animals;  do  not  ex- 
periment with  them.  "We  are  working 
for  everybody's  dog,"  says  Dr.  Baker, 
"and  our  findings  are  passed  on  to  the 
veterinary  profession.  This  makes  the 
advances  of  the  Dog  Research  Labora- 
tory as  near  as  your  own  \  eterinarian." 

In  addition  to  his  early  staff.  Baker 
depends  upon  talented  researchers  like 
Dr.  K.  M.  Lee,  a  Korean,  who  is  now 
specializing  in  tissue  culture  work. 
Scientists  from  Switzerland,  Canada, 
Peru,  England,  and  Turkey  have  been 
trained  at  the  histitute  and  are  contrib- 
uting their  knowledge  and  help  in  egg- 
culture  work  and  other  virus  experi- 
ments. 

For  you,  the  dog  owner,  Dr.  Baker 
and  his  staff  pass  on  a  few  do's  and 
don'ts  that  may  help  \'our  pet  live 
longer. 

They  advise  that  you  don't  let  your 
dog  run  loose.  A  free-roving  dog  is  one 
that  may  soon  become  a  delinquent. 
Disease,  poisoned  or  spoiled  food,  and 
death  can  be  picked  up.  When  you  ex- 
ercise your  dog,  take  him  on  a  leash  to 
some  safe  spot  before  releasing  him  for 
a  brisk  run.  Screen  dog  kennels  with 
rustless  copper  screen.  The  fly  is  still 
considered  one  of  the  greatest  disease 
carriers.  Construct  kennel  runs  of  con- 


crete, slanted  so  that  when  they  are 
washed  down,  water  can  drain  off  prop- 
erly and  disease  agents  are  hosed  away. 
Runs  should  be  washed  daily  with  hot 
water,  which  dilutes  the  disease  agent 
and  renders  it  helpless. 

Dr.  Baker  also  has  a  theory  which  he 
claims  he  has  proved  with  his  beagles. 
He  feels  that  dogs  exercise  as  much  by 
jumping  up  and  down  as  by  running, 
which  means  that  the  old  idea  of  long 
kennel  runs  isn't  necessary.  Lastly,  he 
warns,  feed  no  raw  meat.  All  dog  foods 
should  be  sterilized  by  the  cooking  pro- 
cedure. As  commercial  dog  foods  are 
cooked,  baked  or  steamed,  they  are  rec- 
ommended as  disease-free. 

iMany  dog  owners  have  profited  from 
the  experience  Baker  and  his  team  had 
with  their  early  work  with  the  beagles. 

One  of  the  finest  kennels  in  America 
has  been  built  by  John  I\L  Olin,  one  of 
the  most  vocal  and  largest  backers  of 
Dr.  Baker's  laboratory.  Housing  eighty- 
odd  Labrador  retrievers.  Air.  Olin's 
kennels  have  such  features  as  complete 
copper  screening  and  slanted  concrete 
runs,  hi  addition  there  is  an  isolation 
kennel,  modeled  after  the  one  at  Cornell, 
where  all  new  arrivals  are  housed.  A4r. 
Olin  claims  that  by  following  the  advice 
of  the  scientists  at  the  Dog  Research 
Laboratory,  he  has  kept  disease  at  a 
minimum  and  saved  the  lives  of  many 
of  his  valuable  dogs. 

With  more  dogs  in  this  countr>'  than 
television  sets,  and  with  more  of  you 
buying  and  becoming  interested  every 
day.  Dr.  Baker's  work  at  Cornell  is  tak- 
ing on  new  dimensions.  Nor  long  ago  a 
subcommittee  of  the  World  Health  Or- 
ganization listed  86  animal  diseases— sev- 
eral of  them  deadly— that  can  be  trans- 
mitted to  humans.  Dogs  and  cats  are 
among  the  top  carriers  of  these  diseases. 


So  Dr.  Baker  and  his  staff  are  working 
for  everyone  of  us.  Some  doctors  believe 
that  this  new  virus  that  everybody  seems 
to  be  picking  up  these  days  is  a  form 
of  canine  distemper.  Baker  doesn't  think 
so,  but  he  has  distemper  on  the  run,  and 
believes  it  will  now  be  wiped  out  com- 
pletely. 

Of  this  progress  for  dogs  and  humans 
at  the  unusual  laboratory  on  Snyder 
Hill,  Dr.  Baker  says:  "In  the  past  five 
years  we  have  expended  effort  on  ideas 
and  theories  in  an  attempt  to  develop 
a  concept  of  infectious  disease  processes 
in  dogs,  and  come  up  with  methods  that 
can  help  in  lessening  the  effects  of  dis- 
ease and  make  your  dog  healthier. 

"AVe've  made  progress  in  distemper, 
gathering  information  that  can  protect 
your  dog  from  this  most  harmful  of  all 
virus  diseases.  This  information  has  been 
published  in  scientific  journals,  written 
in  articles  for  a  number  of  publications 
available  to  >'ou  dog  owners. 

"Infectious  hepatitis  is  another  serious 
ailment  on  \\  hich  we  are  concentrating 
and  have  made  great  headway.  Tissue 
culture  methods,  such  as  are  used  for 
poliomyelitis  virus,  are  serving  us  in  the 
study  of  this  virus.  Where  distemper 
virus  can  be  cultivated  in  embryonated 
eggs  for  many  test  purposes,  infectious 
hepatitis  heretofore  has  been  host  spe- 
cific. Making  use  of  tissue  culture  meth- 
ods, it  is  possible  now  to  do  two  thou- 
sand tests  where  only  one  was  lone 
before.  This  should  also  mean  a  great 
improvement  in  vaccination.  In  addi- 
tion to  stud\  ing  virus  diseases,  investi- 
gation on  two  bacterial  diseases  con- 
tinues, the  pleuropneumonia-like  or- 
ganisms and  leptospiras.  Interesting  and 
helpful  information  is  being  gathered 
on  leptospirosis  in  dogs  and  will  be  re- 
leased shortly.  Important  studies  on 
fungi  as  causative  agents  of  disease  have 
been  started. 

"When  we  began  work  for  >'our 
dogs,  most  of  our  attention  was  directed 
towards  the  study  and  cultivation  of 
viruses  and  bacteria  as  a  means  of  con- 
trolling disease.  This  meant  that  much 
daily  effort  was  spent  on  vaccines.  We 
now  believe  that  through  vaccines  alone 
it  would  not  be  possible  to  control  dis- 
ease in  every  case.  Vaccines  are  just  one 
factor.  Obviously,  the  animal  being  vac- 
cinated participates  in  the  process— so 
this  animal  must  be  studied.  Towards 
that  end,  our  new  laboratories  have  been 
constructed,  containing  chemical  facili- 
ties for  new  studies  on  the  nutritional 
effects  on  disease  and  immunit\'. 

"Already  enough  has  been  done  to 
change  our  theories  into  realistic  con- 
cept. Now  we  must  work  to  accurately 
define  this  concept  and  make  it  useful 
for  you  the  dog  ow  ner." 

All  of  w  hich  is  a  modest  summing  up 
of  w  hat  has  been  done  for  your  dog  on 
that  hill  north  of  Ithaca.  the  end 
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WHEN  A  VETERAN  DIES- 
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The  American  Legion  otren  lieips  to 
arrange  for  niilirar\-  rites  to  be  per- 
formed tiie  Armed  I'orees  of  the 
L'nited  States  at  the  burial  of  a  war 
\  eteran,  espeeiallx'  w  lien  tlie  burial  is  in 
a  national  cemeter\'.  In  recent  >  ears 
milirarx'  establishments  have  reduced 
the  a\ ailabilit\-  of  such  serv  ices,  plead- 
ing the  need  for  econonu'. 

I'he  fultillment  of  comjilete  Mciiio- 
rijl  l)jy  Ji/J  I'ost  F.vcrljstiii'i  rcrc- 
iiKiiiics  in  local  cemeteries  and  at  l-'ost 
meetings  is  a  sacred  obligation  of 
American  Legion  l^osts.  I  hese  cere- 
monies are  full\-  outlinetl  in  the  I.egion's 
Manual  ot  CA-remonies  a\'ailable  at 
e\  er\'  l-'ost. 

11 

T  hese  man\'  programs  and  benefits 
tlitl  not  come  about  b\  accident,  anil 
behind  man\'  of  them  there  is  a  national 
progiam  of  1  he  American  Legion,  anil 
a  single,  connected  story,  grow  ing  out 
of  the  intei'est  of  one  Legionnaire  in  see- 
ing that  war  \ererans  shoulil  not  be 
forgotten  when  rhe\'  aie  gone. 

Mancel  IL  Talcott,  a  Na\'\'  veteran 
of  W W'l  and  an  earU"  member  of  The 
.Vmerican  Legion,  w  as  the  first  .\diutant 
of  Homer  Dahringer  Post  2S1,  in  \\'au- 
kegan,  Illinois. 

B\'  1M21,  Ldcott  was  ("ommander  of 
his  Post.  1  hat  \'ear  he  went  to  an  I'Iks 
(]on\  ention  in  Los  Angeles,  and  on  the 
train  home  he  fell  in  w  ith  three  L'nion 
\  eterans  of  the  (a\  il  \\ .w. 

Seeing  I  alcotf  s  .American  i  .egion 
pin,  the  three  older  \  ets  urged  Lalcott 
not  to  let  The  .American  Legion  make 
the  same  nustakc  the  (i.  A.R.  had  made 
—not  to  lose  track  of  the  gra\  es  w  here 
A\  W'l  \ets  were  bui-ied. 

Impressed  b\'  these  three  \oices  of 
evperience,  Talcott  undertook  what  he 
thought  would  be  the  simple  iob  of 
com)iiling  a  record  of  the  gra\  es  of  the 
\\  \\  1  \  ets  alreaih"  bm-ied  in  the  \\  au- 
kegan  aixa. 

Hut  the  iob  was  not  so  simple  after 
all.  It  led  1  alcott  into  a  lifetime  of  work 
for  1  he  .American  Legion,  to  the  crea- 
tion of  a  national  program  of  The 
.American  Legion.  It  led  him  to  l)ecome 
the  spokesman  before  State  and  national 
legislatures  for  I  he  .American  Legion 
on  behalf  of  deceased  w  ar  \  eterans. 

Last  \  ear.  National  C'ommander  Sea- 
born P.  C'ollins  personalU  honored  Tal- 
cott  at  ceremonies  in  his  home  l-'ost 
marking  Talcott's  25th  \  ear  as  chairman 
of  The  .American  Legion  National 
Cira\es  l^egistrarion  and  Memorial 
Committee—a  natioi-ial  committee  cie- 
ated  b\'  the  chain  of  circumstances  that 
began  w  ith  Talcott's  chat  on  a  train  w  ith 
three  C;..A.R.  vets  in  l'-i:i. 

Talcott  was  ^1  in  1'^2I  when  he 
single-haiiiiedh    started  inspecting 


graves  in  v5  cemeteries  in  l.ake  (jiunrx  , 
Illinois.  Which  ol  these  graves  were 
those  of  w  ar  v  eterans-  W  eekeiul  attii' 
weekenii,  lalcott  waiiilered  thi"ough 
cemeteries,  jotting  d(iv\n  the  names 
trom  gravestones.  .\s  (oinmandei'  ol 
Post  2SI,  ralcoti  appciinted  a  Post 
graves  I'egistiation  committee  to  help 
him.  I  his  committee  pripared  a  surv  ev 
torm-sheet  and  went  at  the  |ob  system- 
atically. It  (|ueried  undertakers,  M.u  ched 
newspaper  records,  cheiived  v\  irii  the 
Lake  (  ount\  I  I  istorical  Soi  ietv  .  11  v  I  ''2  ^ 
it  w  as  clear  that  one  Post  cciuidn'r  do  the 
lob.  I  alcorr  interested  the  Lake  (ounrv 
.American  Legion  organi/ation  in  tiie 
task,  and  an  .\merican  Legiori  Disirict 
(Irav  es  I^egistration  program  w  as  set  up 
to  cover  the  countv',  with  I  aliott  as 
District  ofHcer.  In  the  end  it  tonk  file 
better  part  ot  three  v  ears  and  the  enlist- 
ment of  everv'  .American  Legion  Post  m 
the  countv  to  put  together  a  record  ot 
where  war  veteians  were  buried  in  Lake 
("ountv  ,  III. 

I  he  county  committee  jirov  ed  useful, 
and  tor  a  time  it  seemed  adequate.  It 
prov  ided  Posts  w  ith  tonus  tor  recording 
not  onlv"  the  occupancv  ol  older  grav  es 
b>'  veterans,  but  for  reporting  new 
burials  ot  veterans.  I'ach  Post  tilled  out 
and  Iscpt  a  cop\",  and  another  copv  w  eiif 
into  the  coiintv'  tile.  I  he  intormation 
thus  gained  made  both  a  central  countv- 
record  ot  graves  to  be  suitablv  honored 
on  .Memorial  I)a\',  and  a  central  countv- 
reference  to  families  in  w  liiih  widows 
and  orphai-is  might  need  the  counsel  and 
help  of  Legion  serv  ice  otlicers.  liiir  the 
countv-  orgam/ation  (]uicklv-  jiroveil  to 
be  inailei|uate.  .A  Department  (iraves 
Registration  Serv  ice  then  w  as  set  up  in 
the  Illinois  State  Legion  I  leadquarters 
at  Hloomingfoi-i.  |-"orms  were  sent  nut 
b\'  the  Department  to  -.ill  Posts  in  Illi- 
nois, to  record  in  a  unitorm  wa>  the 
burial  of  veterans  anv-w  here  in  the  State, 
with  copies  to  be  tileii  with  the  Depart- 
ment Headquarters. 

1  he  program  had  the  weaknesses  ot 
all  v-olunteer  programs  -it  wurked  as 
well  or  as  poorlv-  as  the  v-olunteer  re- 
(lorters  in  the  ditlereiit  Posts  worked. 

I  alcott  had  been  in  the  wholesale  ice 
cream  and  caiidv-  business,  lie  became 
Postmaster  ot  W'aiikegan  in  1'''22.  a  iob 
he  held  until  I'^iH,  when  he  bicanie 
.Mavorof  \\'aukeg-an  (I''i4-42.i  In  jus 
spare  time,  his  thoughts  were  largelv 
taken  up  with  improv  ing  the  pnigr.ims 
related  to  the  buri-.il  of  war  veiirans. 

In  1'''26,  he  thought  he  had  rlie  grav  is 
registration  problem  licked  lor  keeps 
in  Illinois  when  he  iKisuaded  tlu-  Stati- 
legislature  to  make  an  appropriation  to 
publish  a  roster  ol  -.ill  war  veterans 
buried  in  Illinois.  I'ut  the  appropi  iatK m 
was  iiot  stifhcieiit  to  cover  rhi  v  .1st  w- 
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search,  and  the  final  two-volume  roster 
was  incomplete. 

Talcott  was  appointed  Illinois  Ameri- 
can Legion  Graves  Registration  Officer 
in  1929.  In  this  capacity,  he  sent  bul- 
letins to  all  Posts  with  suggestions  for 
improving  the  uniform  system  of  re- 
porting new  veterans'  burials,  and  urg- 
ing every  county  organization  of  the 
Legion  to  carry  out  a  survey  of  its 
cemeteries  and  to  file  the  information 
in  a  uniform  way.  This  program  was 
w  ell  developed  in  Illinois  in  1929-30. 

But  the  same  problem  that  plagued 
locally  plagued  nationally.  When  inter- 
ments crossed  State  lines,  the  Illinois 
Department  Graves  Registration  pro- 
gram fell  down. 

Talcott  wanted  a  record  kept  of  Illi- 
nois veterans  buried  in  other  States.  He 
foresaw  that  the  intelligent  answer  to 
ail  the  problems  involved  was  a  uni- 
form system  of  cemetery  registration  all 
over  the  country. 

In  1930  Talcott  discussed  this  idea 
with  the  Legion  National  Executive 
Committeeman  from  Illinois,  Dave  Shil- 
linglaw,  and  the  NEC  approved  ap- 
pointment of  a  special  study  committee 
then  National  Commander  Ralph  T. 
6'Neil. 

The  committee  consisted  of  Talcott 
as  chairman;  the  late  Eben  Putnam, 
(Alass.),  National  Historian;  and  A.  A. 
Peterson,  then  Wisconsin  Department 
Adjutant.  Its  job  was  to  devise  a  simple, 
uniform  plan  for  graves  registration  that 
could  be  adopted  by  all  Departments 
and  all  Posts.  It  was  to  report  to  the  193 1 
National  Convention  in  Detroit.  The 
committee  had  a  budget  of  $10. 

The  Convention  adopted  Talcott's 
plan,  created  a  permanent  National 
American  Legion  Ciraves  Registration 
and  Memorial  Committee  (now  part  of 
the  Legion's  National  Internal  Affairs 
Commission).  Talcott  w  as  named  chair- 
man f)f  the  new  committee,  and  still  is 
toda\'— after  26  years. 

The  plan  thus  set  up  sets  a  national 
standard  for  American  Legion  record- 
keeping of  the  burial  of  war  veterans, 
\\  liich  is  provided  to  each  Post  in  a  man- 
ual w  hich  also  gives  each  Post  basic  in- 
formation on  government  benefits  and 
other  matters  related  to  the  burial  of 
w  ar  veterans. 

.\4eanwhile,  back  in  Illinois,  Alancel 
Talcott  bent  his  efforts  to  other  related 
matters. 

(iovernment  grave  markers  posed 
problems.  The  Federal  government  has 
made  headstones  available  free  for  serv- 
icemen of  all  national  wars  since  the 
Revolution.  A  distinctive  marker  was 
provided  for  veterans  of  the  Revolution, 
the  Civil  and  Spanish-American  Wars. 

l"or  WWl  veterans,  the  government 
designed  an  upright  marble  marker. 

In  the  late  Twenties  and  carl\-  Thir- 
ties, difficulties  began  to  arise  in  placing 


WW'l  government  markers  on  graves 
in  private  cemeteries. 

Talcott  tested  the  legal  right  of  ceme- 
teries to  control  the  kind  of  headstones 
used,  and  the  cemeteries  won  in  cases 
where  the  headstone  limitation  was 
stated  in  the  contract  signed  by  the  pur- 
chaser of  a  cemetery  plot. 

That  settled,  Talcott  journeyed  to 
Washington  to  ask  C<jngress  to  author- 
ize a  variety  of  markers  to  fit  cemetery 
plans. 

The  first  trouble  arose  with  the  gov- 
ernment's use  of  marble.  Some  ceme- 
teries preferred,  and  insisted  on,  granite. 
So  the  Legion  got  Congress  to  provide 
granite  markers  as  well  as  marble. 

Then  tlie  park-type  cemetery  came 
into  increasing  vogue,  with  all  head- 
stones flush  w  ith  the  ground.  The  gov- 
ernment markers  were  upright. 

Back    to   Congress   went  Talcott, 


By  National  Chaplain 
JOSEPH  McCARROLL 
Ewing  Presbyterian  Church, 
Trenton,  N.J. 

Eternal  Father,  strong  to  sa\  e, 
AMiosc  arm  dotli  bind  the  w  ind  and 
\\a\e,  we  remember  the  ancient 
words:  "Blessed  is  that  nation  whose 
God  is  the  Lord,  and  the  people  whom 
He  hath  chosen  for  an  inheritance." 
AA'e  are  grateful  for  the  heritage  that 
is  ours  in  this  nation  whereby  we  en- 
joy more  freedom  than  any  other  peo- 
ple of  the  earth.  Help  us  never  to 
neglect  any  part  of  this  freedom  lest 
we  lose  the  opportunity  for  ourselves 
anil  children.  We  humbly  dedicate 
these  moments  to  Thee  and  pray  that 
as  I  he  American  Legion  calls  the 
heart  and  mind  of  America  "Back  to 
God,"  we  may  enjoy  the  fruits  of 
righteousness,  justice,  and  peace.  Keep 
us  ever  mindful  of  the  sacrifice  made 
by  veterans,  named  and  nameless,  w  ho 
laid  down  their  lives  that  w  e  and  those 
whom  we  love  might  live.  For  Thy 
name's  sake.  Amen. 

This  is  lite  first  appfiirance  oj  u  new  ji'ti- 
turf.  In  siihseqitent  issues  prayers  hy  Post 
anil  Hepartinent  Chnplaitis  oj  all  Faiths — 
Jeuisli.  C.iitliolic.  and  Protestant — uill  he 
printed,  Tliose  having  a  prayer  to  be  eon- 
sidered  for  this  department  should  send  it 
to  the  Rev.  Milton  li.  Faust,  Box  i.iW, 
Salisbury,  N.  C,  life  member  oj  Post  241, 
Spencer.  N.  C.  He  has  served  as  Dept. 
Chaplaiti  and  Dept.  Commander. 


speaking  for  the  Legion,  and  got  legis- 
lation whereby  the  government  would 
provide  markers  of  either  granite  or 
marble,  and  either  upright  of  flush.  This 
wasn't  too  hard,  since  Talcott  showed 
Congress  that  flush  markers  could  be 
made  more  inexpensi\  ely  than  upright 
ones. 

Finall>',  Talcott  learned  of  more  and 
more  cemeteries  which  allowed  only 
bronze  markers.  He  initiated  a  national 
survey  which  showed  800  "bronze 
cemeteries." 

Back  to  Congress  again,  w  ith  the  re- 
sult that  five  types  of  markers  were  au- 
thorized: granite  or  marble  either  up- 
right or  flush,  and  bronze  flush. 

The  government  discontinued  the  up- 
right granite  in  1947,  giving  cost  as  the 
reason,  leaving  four  types  now  avail- 
able: bronze  and  granite  flush,  and 
marble  upright  or  flush. 

In  the  Thirties,  Talcott  was  disturbed 
to  note  that  the  WWl  government 
marker  was  being  placed  on  the  graves 
of  men  w  hose  only  service  had  been  in 
peacetime  after  WWl.  Wishing  a  dis- 
tinct marker  to  designate  the  graves  of 
vets  with  war  service,  the  Legion's  tire- 
less spokesman  for  proper  honors  for 
deceased  war  veterans  persuaded  the 
government  to  place  the  words  "World 
War"  on  the  official  grave  markers  of 
war  veterans.  After  \\'orld  \\'ar  II.  the 
designation  was  changed  to  read  either 
"\\'WI"  or  "WWII."  Later  a  third  des- 
ignation was  officially  added:  "Korea." 
Ill 

Unfinished  business:  More  is  still  to 
be  done.  There  are  97  national  cemeter- 
ies in  the  U.  S.  and  its  territories.  Burials 
are  authorized  only  if  space  is  available. 
No  further  space  is  available  in  1 7  of  the 
cemeteries. 

There  is  no  national  cemetery  in  all 
of  New  England,  and  only  two  in  the 
northern  tier  of  States  between  \^'is- 
consin's  shores  and  Seattle.  There  are 
17  national  cemeteries  in  A'irginia,  with 
space  still  available  in  13  of  them. 

Most  national  cemeteries  have  no 
place  available  outside  of  "garages  and 
warehouses"  w  iiere  relatives  of  the  de- 
ceased nia\'  "spend  a  few  minutes  \\  ith 
their  loved  ones,  have  a  short  religious 
service,  and  avoid  inclement  w  eather," 
notes  a  resolution  of  The  American 
Legion's  National  Executive  Committee. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  care  and  upkeep 
of  the  cemeteries  themselves  are  "all  that 
the  American  people  would  wish," 
notes  \Mlliam  Mclntyre  (N.  V.),  vice- 
chairman  of  the  Legion's  National 
Graves  Registration  and  .Memorial 
Committee. 

National  cemeteries  do  not  permit 
burials  on  Saturdays  or  Sundaj  s,  a  rule 
which  in  manv'  instances  completely 
bars  the  burial  of  a  w  ar  veteran  in  a  na- 
tional cemetcrv",  and  which,  says  an 
NEC  resolution,  "often  inflicts  grief, 
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humiliation  and  discomfort"  on  families 
in  "their  hour  of  sorrow." 

The  Army  runs  some  national  ceme- 
teries, the  Department  of  tlie  Interior 
runs  others,  and  various  cemeteries  con- 
taining the  remains  of  war  veterans  are 
operated  by  other  government  depart- 
ments and  agencies.  Rules  and  regula- 
tions are  not  uniform,  and  seem  subject 
to  capricious  change. 

Cemeteries,  undertakers  and  monu- 
ment makers  indulge  in  some  trade-or- 
ganization lobbying  and  propaganda 
against  burials  by  the  government  and 
against  awards  by  the  government  of 
free  grave  markers,  in  the  promotion 
of  their  commercial  interests.  The  same 
interests  support  cash  awards  to  families 
to  be  spent  on  private  burials. 

Among  many  American  Legion  poli- 
cies regarding  these  and  other  related 
matters  are  the  following: 

1.  Create  more  national  cemeteries, 
especially  in  areas  far  from  existing  ones. 

2.  Make  WW2  and  Korea  widows 
and  orphans  eligible  for  pensions  on  the 
same  basis  as  WWl  widows  and  chil- 
dren. 

3.  Create  a  civilian  commission  to  run 
all  national  cemeteries. 

4.  Permit  burial  in  national  cemeteries 
on  Saturday  and  Sunday. 

5.  Construct  small,  dignified  shelters 
in  all  national  cemeteries  to  serve  as 
chapels  and  resting  places. 

6.  Oppose  the  many  pressures  that 
w  ould  reduce  the  benefits  of  widows 
and  children  of  deceased  veterans. 

IV 

Finished  business:  Nothing  is  ever 
quite  finished,  but  the  major  work  of 
interring  the  overseas  war  dead  of  Wl, 
WW2  and  Korea  is  done. 

The  last  59  Korea  war  dead  destined 


for  States  east  of  the  Mississippi  arrived 
in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  for  shipment  to 
their  final  resting  places  on  January  19 
of  this  year.  It  was  the  end  of  an  era  for 
William  Mclntyre,  vice-chairman  of 
The  American  Legion  National  Graves 
Registration  and  Memorial  Committee, 
who  was  on  hand  representing  The 
American  Legion. 

Mclntyre  had  met  more  than  100,000 
war  dead  in  the  Port  of  New  York  since 
\A'W2,  notified  hundreds  of  American 
Legion  Posts  of  the  return  to  their  towns 
of  the  remains  of  men  who  died  over- 
seas so  that  the  Posts  might  offer  assist- 
ance to  the  families,  and  sent  more  than 
10,000  letters  of  sympathy  in  the  name 
of  The  x\mcrican  Legion  to  families  and 
advised  them  that  their  local  American 
Legion  Posts  might  be  of  assistance. 

Identified  war  dead  are  returned  to 
this  country,  or  interred  in  American 
cemeteries  overseas,  according  to  the 
wish  of  the  next  of  kin.  The  government 
polled  all  next-of-kin  to  learn  their 
wishes.  Of  80,894  Americans  killed  in 
^VWl,  39%  of  those  recovered  were 
buried  overseas,  61%  were  returned  to 
this  country. 

In  W\V2,  358,976  Americans  fell,  of 
whom  more  than  280,000  are  buried  in 
recorded  graves.  The  balance  are  unre- 
covered  battle  casualties  or  were  lost  at 
sea.  Of  the  WVV2  dead,  38%  of  these 
recovered  are  buried  overseas,  and  62% 
have  been  returned  home. 

The  tremendous  program  of  the  iden- 
tification and  interment  of  the  dead  of 
WW2,  which  on  the  whole  has  been 
well  carried  out  by  the  government, 
was  initiated  almost  immediately  upon 
the  entry  of  America  into  W\V2  by  the 
intercession  of  The  American  Legion, 
through  the  person  of  Mancel  Talcott. 

Realizing  the  immensity  of  the  prob- 
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Get  Pep,  Vim;  Feel  Younger 

Thousands  of  couples  are  weak,  worn-out,  exh.aust- 
ed  just  because  body  lacks  iron.  For  new  younger 
feeling  after  40,  try  Ostrex  Tonic  Tablets.  Contain 
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7-day  "get-acquainted"  size  costs  little.  Or  get 
Economy  size  and  save  $1.45.  At  all  druggists. 

RUPTURE 

RELIEF.. .OR  YOUR  MONEY  BACK 

Simple,  easy  to  wear  truss 
made  by  old  surgical  house. 
You  risk  nothing.  Write  for 
J"       J     free  booklet.  Don't  delay. 

WEB  TRUSS  CO.      Dept.  AL-5      Hagerstown,  Maryland 


40  ACRE  GOVERNMENT 
OIL  LEASES-$100 

You  do  no  drilling,  pay  no  toxes,  may  realize  a 
king-size  profit  without  ever  leaving  home.  Write 
for  free  map  ond  literature. 
American  Oil  Scouts,  Dept.  I,  7321  Beverly  Blvd. 
Los  Angeles  36,  Calif. 


LEARN 

MEAT  CUTTING 


Train  quickly  In  8  short  weeks  at  To- 
ledo for  a  bright  future  with  security 
In  the  vital  meat  business.  Bltr  pay, 
full-time  jobs  —  HAVE  A  PROFITABLE 
MARKET  OF  YOUR  OWN  I  Pay  after 
graduation.  Diploma  given.  Job  help. 
Thousands  of  succes.sful  graduates 
[id  now  for  big.  new  illustrated  FREE 
G.I.  Approved. 


our  33rd  ycarl  S 

cat.^log.  No  obllg    ^-^   — 

NATIONAL  SCHOOL  OF  MEAT  CUTTING 
Dept.  A-67,   Toledo  4,  Ohio  


Happy  is  The  Day 
When  Backache 
Goes  Away  .... 

NagKinK  backache,  headache,  or  muscular  aches  and 
pains  may  come  on  with  over-exertion,  emotional  up- 
sets or  day  to  day  stress  and  strain.  And  folks  who 
eat  and  drink  unwisely  sometimes  suffer  mild  blailder 
irritation... with  that  restless,  uncomfortable  feeling. 

If  you  are  miserable  and  worn  out  because  of 
these  discomforts,  Doan's  Pills  often  help  by  their 
pain  relieving  action,  by  their  soothing  effect  to  ease 
bladder  irritation,  and  by  their  mild  diuretic  action 
through  the  kidneys— tending  to  increase  the  output 
of  the  15  miles  of  kidney  tubes. 

So  if  nasiging  backache  makes  you  feel  drasKed- 
out,  miserable  . . .  with  restless,  sleepless  nights  . . . 
don't  wait...  try  Doan's  Pills. ..  get  the  same  happy 
relief  millions  have  enjoyed  for  over  60  years.  Get 
Doan's  Pills  today ! 
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lem  that  would  face  the  government  be- 
for  the  war  would  end,  Talcott  rushed 
to  Washington  to  offer  the  War  De- 
partment the  help  of  the  Legion,  and  to 
urge  immediate  planning. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  he  met  initial 
resistance  in  a  War  Department  which 
suddenly  had  a  war  of  unforeseen  di- 
mensions and  duration  on  its  hands.  But 
within  24  hours  the  resistance  died,  as 
the  harried  military  officials  realized 
that  Talcott  was  posing  one  more  prob- 
lem of  the  war  that  had  to  be  faced, 
even  w  hile  the  actual  plan  of  battle  was 
still  being  debated. 

The  American  overseas  national 
cemeteries,  planned  and  maintained  by 
the  American  Battle  Monuments  Com- 
mission with  the  consent  of  the  host  na- 
tions, are  beautiful  resting  places  and 
memorials  f<jr  U.  S.  servicemen  who 
died  on  foreign  soil.  Says  John  Harbe- 


son  in  the  Winter,  1955,  National  Sculp- 
ture Review  (devoted  entirely  to  the 
battle  monuments):  "The  cemeteries 
vary  greatly  in  size;  the  largest  are 
where  American  combat  forces  were 
engaged  in  the  greatest  numbers.  No 
two  of  the  memorials  are  alike,  as  each 
was  designed  to  fit  its  particular  site. .  .  . 
Taken  together,  they  commemorate  in 
a  fitting  way  all  services  of  the  Ameri- 
can Forces  in  Europe,  in  Africa  and  in 
Asia.  .  .  .  The  sites,  though  chosen  dur- 
ing war  action,  are  magnificent,  both  in 
aspect  and  in  prospect.  From  them, 
from  terrace  or  overlook  or  tower,  may 
be  seen  long  vistas  of  some  of  the 
world's  most  moving  scenery.  .  .  . 

"On  the  walls  of  the  chapels  are  in- 
scribed the  names  of  the  American  serv- 
icemen who  lost  their  lives  in  the  vicin- 
ity and  sleep  in  unknown  graves.  And 
at  two  of  the  chapels  are  the  names  of 


American  soldiers  and  sailors  who  lost 
their  lives  at  sea. . . ." 

V 

Requiem:  Let  us  close  these  words 
with  a  quotation  from  the  official 
American  Legion  Memorial  Day  service: 

"They  fought  for  us;  for  us  they  fell. 
Now,  with  one  accord,  in  deepest  rev- 
erence, we  do  them  honor.  Let  us  not 
remember  them  in  anguish;  they  would 
not  wish  our  pity.  For  their  sakes  also, 
let  us  not  forget  the  loved  ones  they 
left  behind.  Our  tears  or  words  of  sym- 
pathy cannot  bring  back  the  comfort  of 
those  loving  hands  or  the  music  of  those 
voices  stilled.  .  .  .  But  all  the  world,  be- 
cause of  what  they  gave,  is  debtor  to 
them.  . .  .  Will  you  not  consecrate  your- 
selves with  us  to  emulate  their  sacred 
service  that  those  who  rest  in  heroes' 
graves  may  not  have  died  in  vain?" 

THE  END 


SHOULD  YOU  JOB-HUNT  IN  LATIN  AMERICA? 

(Continued  fiotn  l>(ige  21) 


constantly  in  metropolitan  newspapers 
and  trade  journals  for  men  to  fill  over- 
seas jobs.  Alost  of  these  openings  are  on 
a  three-to-five-year  contract  basis.  The 
pay  is  from  20  to  50  per  cent  iiigher  than 
you  would  get  in  a  comparable  position 
in  the  States.  That  is  because  you  w  ill  be 
on  some  mining  operation  12,000  feet 
up  the  Peruvian  Andes,  constructing  an 
oil  refinery  in  the  swamps  near  Manaos, 
or  sweating  in  the  nitrate  fields  of  the 
Atacama  desert.  So  the  pay  has  to  be 
good!  The  camps  on  the  whole  are  quite 
livable,  if  you  like  a  mining  or  construc- 
tion camp  in  the  first  place.  Chances  are 
that  you  will  get  more  rounded  experi- 
ence working  abroad  on  some  project 
than  plying  your  profession  at  home 
where  specialization  tends  to  narrow 
one's  field  of  activity.  Don't  worry 
about  the  language  barrier.  The  South 
Americans  with  whom  you  will  be 
working  speak  a  passable  English  as 
long  as  they  stick  to  shop  talk.  You  will 
pick  up  a  working  Spanish  in  your  field 
(not  to  be  confused  with  a  literate,  con- 
versational Spanish)  within  a  short  time. 

If  you  get  a  job  with  an  American 
firm,  you  will  be  on  a  dollar  contract, 
with  definite  stipulations  as  to  transpor- 
tation, paid  vacations  back  to  the  States, 
medical  attention,  etc.  There  will  prob- 
ably be  sonic  kind  of  company  store  at 
base  headquarters  where  you  can  buy 
American  goods.  But  check  up  on  what 
personal  clothing  and  household  equip- 
ment you  will  need  before  you  leave  the 
States  and  have  them  shipped  down 
with  you.  A  lot  of  headaches  can  be 
avoided  if  you  get  all  your  parapher- 
nalia in  w  ith  you  at  the  time  of  your 
original  entry  to  >'our  foreign  post. 
Once  you  are  on  location  in  lower 
Patagonia  it  won't  be  so  easy  to  use 


your  mail-order  catalog  as  the  home 
office  makes  it  sound. 

There  are  a  lot  of  resource  develop- 
ment and  industrialization  programs 
afoot  in  South  America.  In  addition  to 
those  contracted  by  American  firms, 
many  projects  are  sponsored  and  exe- 
cuted by  foreign  governments.  They 
are  on  the  lookout  for  U.  S.-trained 
engineers  and  technicians,  preferably 
those  with  some  experience.  Several 
South  American  countries  maintain 
New  York  offices  for  their  development 
corporations.  Easiest  way  to  explore 
the  possibilities  is  to  contact  the  South 
American  embassies  in  Washington, 
D.  C,  or  the  consulates  nearest  you. 
Boston,  New^  York,  Miami,  New  Or- 
leans, Chicago,  Los  Angeles,  and  San 
Francisco  all  have  consulates  of  most  of 
the  Latin  American  republics  where  you 
can  obtain  information.  If  you  do  go  to 
work  for  a  foreign  government  or  firm, 
make  absolutely,  100  per  cent  sure  that 
you  understand  the  terms  of  the  con- 
tract. Investigate  particularly  such 
items  as  pay  (insist  on  payment  in  U.  S. 
dollars),  import  facilities  (personal 
effects,  household  goods,  and  a  car), 
transportation  to  and  from  your  post, 
tax  status,  housing  facilities,  etc.  No  one 
is  out  to  gyp  you,  BUT.  .  .  . 

The  biggest  single  employer  of 
Americans  abroad  is  the  U.  S.  Govern- 
ment. The  Point  IV  program,  now  once 
again  under  the  aegis  of  the  State  De- 
partment, is  designed  to  give  technical 
assistance  to  the  underdeveloped  nations 
of  the  world.  Point  IV  programs  are  in 
operation  in  all  Latin  American  coun- 
tries, except  Argentina,  and  in  an  ex- 
tremely wide  variety  of  fields.  Agricul- 
tural experts  (largely  drawn  from 
college    faculties),   efficiency  experts. 


geologists,  doctors,  public  health  and 
sanitation  workers,  housing  and  con- 
struction technicians,  and  a  slew  of 
other  specialists  are  in  constant  demand. 
Pay  and  w  orking  conditions  are  attrac- 
tive. iMost  positions  are  filled  by  ap- 
pointment, not  by  examination. 

Grade  school  and  high  school  teachers 
are  in  almost  as  much  demand  abroad 
as  in  the  States.  There  is  a  consuming 
interest  in  Latin  America  to  learn  Eng- 
lish and  English-language  schools  exist 
in  practically  all  the  major  cities.  Most 
of  these  are  private  schools.  Through- 
out South  America  the  U.  S.  Govern- 
ment maintains  cultural  institutes  where 
courses  in  conversational  English  attract 
large  enrollment.  More  often  than  not, 
the  schools  prefer  that  you  do  not  speak 
Spanish  or  Portuguese.  Central  clearing 
house  for  information  is  the  National 
Education  Association,  1201  Sixteenth 
Street  NW.,  Washington  6,  D.  C.  If 
you  can  pay  \  <)ur  own  transportation, 
you  might  fit  into  the  exchange  teachers 
program  which  normally  gives  one  a 
year  abroad  in  the  country  of  his 
choice.  If  you  go  out  on  a  straight  con- 
tract, your  transportation  to  and  from 
your  post  will  be  paid,  but  you  will  have 
to  sign  up  for  a  two-or  three-year  stint. 

Now  w  hat  about  those  of  us  who  do 
not  have  a  specialized,  technical  back- 
ground? Is  there  any  room  for  the  lib- 
eral arts,  business  administration,  and 
general  curriculum  boys?  Yes,  there  is, 
particularly  in  commerce,  finance,  and 
transportation.  Your  own  company  may 
have  an  export  division,  so  check  there 
and  see  w  hat  kind  of  an  overseas  setup 
it  has.  If  you  arc  starting  from  scratch 
and  looking  for  a  job  in  business,  you 
w  ill  find  that  New  York  is  the  hub  for 
most  international  activity.  Firms  such 
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as  Grace  &  Co.,  First  National  City 
Bank  of  New  York,  American  Express, 
Moore  AlcCorniack  Lines,  Pan-Ameri- 
can World  Airways  have  relatively 
large  operations  in  South  America.  Be 
prepared  to  start  as  a  "trainee"  —  that 
means  with  a  salary  around  $250-$300 
a  month.  After  six  weeks  to  six  months 
training  in  New  York,  off  you  go  with 
a  one-w  a\'  ticket  to  Antofagasta.  Resign 
>  ()urself  to  stick  it  out  for  your  contract 
time.  You  won't  earn  enough  to  pay 
your  own  passage  back,  and  the  New- 
York  office  is  not  about  to  bring 
"mama's  little  boy"  home  until  those 
three  years  are  up.  If  you  can  get  away 
w  ith  it,  take  a  ship  to  your  destination. 
It  takes  ten  times  as  long  as  the  plane, 
is  a  lot  more  fun,  and  you  get  paid  w  hilc 
en  route. 

As  it  is,  you  are  not  being  paid  very 
much  an\-way.  But  it  might  be  even  less 
than  you  think,  international  monetary 
fluctuations  being  what  they  are.  A 
favorite  gimmick  of  some  U.  S.  business 
firms  is  to  give  their  trainees  half  of 
rheir  salary  in  U.  S.  dollars  and  the 
other  half  in  local  currencies.  They 
make  the  conversion  into  pesos  at  the 
official  rate  of  exchange  and  not  at  the 
free  rate.  Guess  to  whose  advantage 
tiiat  is?  For  instance:  the  official  rate  of 
exchange  in  Argentina  is  about  18.5 
pesos  to  the  dollar.  The  free  rate  is  hov- 
ering around  30.  If  your  employer  con- 
verts a  hundred  dollars  of  your  pay  and 
gives  you  the  official  rate,  you  receive 
1,850  pesos.  Now%  were  he  to  give  you 
the  hundred  bucks  and  let  you  convert 
it,  you  would  get  3,000  pesos  on  the  free 
market.  See  how  it  works? 

One  more  piece  of  fatherly  advice. 
Customs  regulations  in  Latin  America 
have  a  tendency  to  be  somewhat  com- 
plex and  on  the  heavy  side.  You  can 


usually  rake  in  w  ith  you  as  \'ou  enter  a 
country  for  the  first  time  an  adequate 
siLpply  of  clothing,  electrical  appliances, 
and  household  effects.  Once  your 
original  entry  has  been  made,  you  pay 
through  the  nose  for  all  additional  im- 
ports, so-called  "free  importation"  not- 
withstanding. So  beg  or  borrow  enough 
money  to  outfit  yourself  moderately 
before  you  leave  the  United  States.  And 
have  your  trunks  and  crates  shipped 
with  you.  Make  sure  that  your  radio, 
refrigerator,  iron,  etc.,  are  properl>' 
wired  to  meet  local  conditions  where 
you  are  going.  A  110-volt,  60-cycle  rec- 
ord player  just  does  not  work  on  220- 
volt,  50-cycle  current  no  matter  what 
its  hi-fi  qualities  may  be.  A  car,  any 
make,  any  model,  will  cost  you  twice  as 
much  in  Caracas  as  it  does  in  Kankakee. 
Try  3'our  best  to  take  one  along  with 
you.  Your  employer  will  reluctantly 
foot  the  transportation  charges  (and 
perhaps  even  customs  duties)  on  the 
original  shipment  of  your  effects.  How- 
ever, once  you  are  in  Buenaventura, 
you  have  had  it. 

The  U.  S.  Government  may  have  a 
job  for  you,  too.  Foreign  Service  assign- 
ments are  not  confined  exclusively  to 
Eastern  college  graduates  who  sweat 
through  the  tough  written  and  oral 
tests.  Staff  positions  are  open  for  which 
no  competing  examinations  are  held. 
Office  of  Foreign  Service  Personnel, 
U.  S.  Department  of  State,  Washington 
25,  D.  C,  can  give  you  the  details.  You 
never  know  where  you  might  be  sent  or 
iust  how  long  you  will  have  to  stay 
there,  but  pay  and  allowances  are  good, 
and  vacation  time  extraordinary.  But 
those  things  are  subject  to  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  the  Congress,  and  vary  from 
one  appropriation  to  the  next. 

Perhaps  you  are  one  of  that  sturdy 


"Where  did  you  get  it,  how  did  you  manage  to  ride  it  home,  how  did  you  get 
it  into  the  house— and  how  on  earth  did  you  get  it  upstairs?" 
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Valve  lifters  Click? 
Get  PYROIL 

CLEANS...  LUBRICATES 
RESTORES  LOST  POW|.R 


Now . . .  Quief  'em 

Pjroil  "B"  added  lo  tiifjine  oil  clings 
(o  meiaL  Lificrs  won't  siick  and  click.  Pyroil 
fights  heat,  acid,  corrosion.  Increases  mileage. 
Saves  gas  and  repairs.  Get  Pyroil  "D"  today. 
Save  more  .  .  .  buy  in  pints,  quarts,  gallons, 
■ite  for  trial  offer.  Dept.  AL-56 

PYROIL  COMPANY 

I  Crosse,  Wis..  U.S.A.  J 


;P¥HHIL: 


GOVERNMENT  40  ACRE 


OIL  LEASE  $100 

Act  of  Congress  gives  citizens  equal  rights  with  Oil 
Co's.  to  obtain  Govt,  leases.  You  do  no  drilling,  yet 
may  share  in  fortunes  mode  from  oil  on  public  lands. 
(Payments  if  desired)  licensed  &  Bonded  Oil  Brokers. 
Free  Information  &  Maps  of  booming  areas.  Write: 

NORTH  AMERICAN  OIL  SURVEYS 

8272-L  SUNSET  BLVD.,  LOS  ANGELES  46,  CALIF. 


LOOK'\ 

Agreat  value!  Sturdy 
metal  case.  Rich 
two-tone  green  fin- 
ish. Gold-color  I 
bright  plated  lens 
ring.  Famous  G.E. 
Sealed  Beam  unit. 
See  your  dealer! 

DELTA  ELECTRIC  CO. 

Marion,  Indiana 

jJslta-fiKf 


A  SEALED  BEAM 
ELECTRIC  LANTERN 


SEALED  BEAM 

Electric  Lantern 


A  SHORT  SHORT- VITAMIN  STORY 

A  .supiisinu  number  of  people  are  toilay  usiiiL;  vita- 
mins on  tlie  tlieoiy  that  ANY  vitamin  is  benelieial, 
and  if  taken  long  enough  should  restore  tliat  lost 
energy  —  however,  this  hit  or  miss  method  often 
proves  disappointing,  and  countless  people  continue 
lo  drag  through  eacli  day.  We  urge  you  to  make  the 
•■4-Day  Test"  before  you  spend  5  or  6  dollars  for 
several  months  supply.  Just  send  250  for  packaging 
and  postage  for  the  complete  4-day  test  —  no  obliga- 
tion. You  may  be  amazed  at  the  results.  A  safe  sure 
method.  Product  insurance  by  Lloyds  of  London. 
Send  25  Cents  to: 

40  PLUS  PRODUCTS 
P.O.  BOX  884  VISTA.  CALIFORNIA 


WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE 
AND  LOW  DIRECT  PRICES 


J.  P.  REDINCTON&CO. 


DEPT.    197  SCRAMTON  2.  PA.J 


Troubled  with  GETTING 
UP  NIGHTS,  Pains  in  BACK, 
HIPS,  LEGS,  Tiredness 

If  you  have  these  symptoms 
then  your  troubles  may  be 
traced  to  Glandular  Dysfunc- 
tion ...  a  constitutional  disease.  Medicines 
that  give  temporary  relief  will  not  remove 
the  cause  of  your  trouble.  Neglect  of  Gland- 
ular Dysfunction  often  leads  to  premature 
old  age  and  sometimes  incurable  malignancy. 

The  past  few  years  men  from  over  3,000 
communities  have  been  successfully  treated 
here  at  the  Excelsior  Institute.  They  have 
found  soothing  relief  and  a  new  outlook  in 
the  future  of  life. 

The  Excelsior  Institute,  devoted  to  the 
treatment  of  diseases  peculiar  to  older  men 
bv  NON-SURGICAL  methods  has  a  NEW 
FREE  BOOK  that  tells  how  Glandular  Dys- 
function may  be  corrected  by  proven  NON- 
SURGICAL treatments.  This  book  may 
prove  of  utmost  importance  in  your  life. 
Write  today.  There  is  no  obligation. 
Excelsior  Institute,  Dept.  B-3S32,  Excelsior  Springs,  Mo. 
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race  of  free,  private  enterprisers  who 
dreams  of  founding  a  new  empire. 
Chances  of  your  "cleaning  up"  in  South 
America  are  limited,  not  necessarily  be- 
cause there  ain't  no  gold  in  them  thar 
hills,  but  rather  because  governmental 
obstacles  are  even  more  treacherous  than 
the  swamps  of  the  Orinoco  and  harder 
to  surmount  than  the  peaks  of  the 
Andes.  Also,  almost  any  business  or 
exploratory  venture  that  you  might 
embark  upon  requires  a  sizeable  amount 
of  risk  capital.  If  you  have  $100,000  to 
play  around  with,  you're  in!  Just  sit 
back  and  relax!  Why  do  things  the  hard 
way?  Just  in\'est  your  wad  in  some  re- 
spectable blue  chips  on  the  stock  ex- 
change and  live  off  your  income!  With 
three  or  four  thousand  dollars  a  year 
income,  you  will  love  Latin  America. 
Pick  a  country  with  a  good  climate  and 
a  poor  currency.  Set  aside  a  hundred 
bucks  a  month  for  your  house;  50  bucks 
to  pay  the  cook,  maid,  and  gardener; 
and  use  the  rest  to  enjoy  life.  Don't 
worry  yourself  about  the  little  revolu- 
tions that  make  page  one  in  the  home- 
town newspapers.  Most  of  them  are 
bloodless,  palace  revolts  that  you  will 
first  learn  about  when  you  go  to  the 
bank  and  find  that  the  local  currency 
has  slipped  just  a  little  bit  more  to  your 
advantage. 

So  with  $100,000  or  so  in  risk  capital. 
South  America  is  fine.  With  less  than 
$5,000  you  had  better  just  take  a  Cook's 
tour.  A  quick,  bird's-eye  view  of  the 
southern  continent  will  not  give  you 
much  of  an  idea  what  is  going  on  and 
how  you  might  fit  into  the  picture.  But, 
if  you  see  some  place  that  appeals  to 
you  and  if  you  can  afford  to  stick  around 
for  a  year  or  more,  something  interest- 
ing might  develop.  The  first  thing  >-ou 
do  is  learn  to  speak  the  language.  Sure, 
Uncle  Ambrose  loves  to  tell  you  all 
about  his  five  weeks  in  South  America 
and  how  beautifully  he  got  along  with- 
out speaking  a  word  of  the  local  lingo. 


Quite  true.  But  remember,  mone>  talks, 
and  Uncle  Ambrose  was  flashing  those 
$20  bills  right  and  left.  You  are  going  to 
be  trying  to  sell  yourself  and  to  get 
some  pesos  out  of  the  other  gu>-.  To  do 
that  you  will  have  to  speak  bis  language. 
Even  if  you  have  had  three  years  of 
high  school  Spanish  and  a  conversation 
course  at  the  State  Normal  College,  it's 


"In  all  our  years  of  marriage  not  onte  has 
Whitney  raised  his  voice  to  me  —  always  a 
low  growl." 
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pesos  to  picarones  that  you  won't  un- 
derstand one  word  anybody  says  when 
\'ou  first  arrive  in  Bogota.  Don't  be  dis- 
couraged. It  will  come  if  you  stick  with 
it.  Hang  around,  see  what  is  being  done, 
and  decide  how  and  if  you  can  get  into 
the  act.  There  are  lots  of  things  that  are 
done  differently  in  Latin  American 
from  the  wa>-  they  are  back  home,  and 
lots  of  things  that  are  not  being  done  at 
all.  It  is  not  necessarily  just  because  the 
latinos  are  too  dumb  to  do  it.  Majbe 
they  are  too  smart  to  try,  or  have  seen 


someone  else  lose  his  shirt  in  the  attempt. 

Maybe,  just  maybe,  you  will  latch 
onto  something  good.  Take  the  young 
graduate  from  Western  Reserve  who 
figured  rightly  that  it  costs  a  lot  less  to 
go  into  business  for  yourself  in  Chile 
than  in  Chillicothe.  After  a  careful  sur- 
vey of  Santiago,  he  opened  up  a  home 
refrigerator  repair  service.  He  soon 
branched  out  to  installing  industrial 
cooling  and  heating  equipment,  and  is 
now  on  the  ground  floor  of  the  air- 
conditioning  boom. 

A  free-lance  writer  thought  the  Pa- 
cific shores  of  Latin  America  a  likely 
spot  to  do  some  creative  writing.  He 
never  did  publish  his  great  American 
novel,  but  did  snap  up  for  the  price  of 
a  new  car  the  oldest  English-language 
newspaper  in  Latin  America. 

A  young  electrical  engineer  had  been 
knocking  around  South  America  for 
years  until  the  big  flash  came.  Now  he 
runs  a  piped-in  music  service  for  res- 
taurants, stores,  and  offices. 

It  took  five  years  of  false  starts  and 
near-fatal  finishes  in  a  score  of  projects 
before  one  ex-GI  spotted  some  rich  iron 
ore  deposits  that  had  been  bypassed  by 
the  big  U.  S.  steel  companies.  He  linked 
up  with  a  Canadian  investment  firm, 
and  is  now  getting  a  royalty  on  every 
ton  mined. 

So  there  is  plenty  of  scope  for  you  in 
Latin  America.  It's  a  growing  market 
w  ith  openings  for  alert  young  men.  Per- 
haps those  openings  are  available  be- 
cause so  many  w  ho  have  lived  south  of 
the  border  ended  up  by  saying,  "South 
America!  Take  it  away!"  There  is  onI>' 
one  way  for  you  to  find  out:  try  it.  Be 
sure  to  take  along  your  sense  of  humor. 
Not  that  laughing  at  the  latinos  is  going 
to  help  the  good  neighbor  policy.  But 
you  will  either  have  to  laugh  or  cry  at 
your  own  foibles.  And  most  South 
Americans  find  us  gringos  uproariously 
funny. 

Btiena  s/icrteH  the  end 


HAVEN'T  TRIED  it,  but  F.  L.  Welter, 
950  .Margaret  Street,  Saint  Paul  6,  Minn., 
tells  us  that  when  he  finds  that  fishing  is 
poor  he  just  scatters  a  pound  of  cottage 
cheese  in  the  water.  The  fish  fin  in,  and 
lie  gets  busy  with  rod  and  reel. 


LESLIE  G.  ORR,  P.  ().  Box  6041,  Shrcvc- 
port,  has  a  tip  for  spin  fishermen. 


ROD  AND  GUN  CLUB 

(Conliiiinil  l>(i)n  jxigc  26) 

"Take  an  old  fisiiing  spoon  tliat  yt)U  don't 
use  an\ more,"  he  suggests,  "and  gi\  e  it  a 
spiral  f\\  isr  of  about  one  quarter  turn,  so 
that  it  \\  ill  purposely  turn  or  spin  in  an  op- 
posite direction  to  untwist  your  line.  Then 
when  your  line  starts  fouling  up,  just  snap 
the  spoon  on  and  cast  it  several  times  as 
required.  By-  all  means  leave  the  hooks  on 
that  old  spoon,  you'll  never  know  what 
ma>'  decide  to  go  after  the  new  action." 
(Note:  clockwise  twist  for  right-handed 
casters;  counrcr-clockwisc  for  southpaws.) 

DR.  DURWARD  L.  ALLEN  of  Purdue 
University  has  been  awarded  the  Angler's 
Club  of  Ncv\  York's  coveted  first  Aledal  of 
Honor  for  his  outstanding  work  in  the 
field  of  conservation. 


SPINNING  EQUIPMENT  manufacturers 
(v\  ith  Airex  leading  the  way)  are  making 
conversion  handles  and  guides  listing  for 
about  four  bucks  which  turn  your  old  cast- 
ing rod  into  a  spinning  outfit  simply  by 
attaching  new  handle  with  guide.  The  spin 
people  are  also  putting  out  Do-It-Yourself 
lure  kits  containing  five  or  six  basic  lures 
that  you  can  interchange  into  more  than 
1,000  combinations  of  color,  design,  and 
weight. 

If  you  have  a  lielpfiil  idea  that  pertains 
to  limiting  or  hshiiig,  send  it  along.  If  we 
can  use  it,  we'll  reward  you  with  a  hunting 
or  fishing  accessory.  Address:  Outdoor  Editor, 
The  American  Legiofi  Magazine,  720  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York  19,  New  York. 
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THE  $100,000^00  TRAP 


■  {Continued  from  pai-e  li)- 


rible  joiinicN'  across  plains,  mountains, 
desert,  more  mountains,  and  thence  to 
Sacramento.  Their  first  business  venture 
failed,  and  then  Sharon  moved  to  San 
Francisco  where  he  dabbled  in  real  es- 
tate and  investment  while  practicing 
law.  In  1864  Sharon  strutted  into  Vir- 
ginia City  as  representative  of  the  Bank 
of  California.  He  was  determined  to 
take  over  the  entire  Lode  for  the  Bank 
Crowd,  without  however  neglecting 
himself  in  the  process.  The  only  trouble 
with  Sharon  was  that  he  was  never  con- 
tent merely  to  be  very  wealthy:  he 
wanted  it  all.  And  by  the  early  seven- 
ties he  seemed  in  a  fair  way  to  fulfilling 
his  ambition. 

He  was  hated,  but  he  was  also  feared. 
He  didn't  mind  the  hate  and  he  actually 
loved  the  fear  he  inspired  in  the  breasts 
of  others. 

And  he,  too,  had  an  infinite  capacity 
for  hate.  A4ost  of  all  he  hated  men  who 
had  bested  him  in  any  deal.  Those  men 
he  never  forgave.  And  since  his  greatest, 
and  most  publicized  defeat,  had  been 
inflicted  by  the  so-called  Big  Four  of 
Mackay,  Fair,  Flood  and  O'Brien, 
Sharon  went  again  into  battle  against 
them  with  vast  enthusiasm.  It  didn't 
matter  to  him  whether  he  himself  gained 
so  much  as  a  dollar  in  the  Consolidated 
Virginia  deal.  All  he  desu'ed,  all  he 
planned  for,  was  the  ruination  of  this 
upstart  quartet. 

The  days  and  weeks  and  months  that 
followed  were  happy  ones  for  William 
Sharon.  He  received  daily  reports  on 
what  John  .Mackay  and  Jim  Fair  were 
doing,  and  each  report  seemed  to  make 
their  ultimate  failure  more  certain. 


Toward  Mackay  and  Fair  he  w  as  cor- 
diality itself.  He  dined  frequently  with 
them  at  the  Washoe  Club,  at  the  Inter- 
national Hotel,  and  at  the  Crystal  Bar. 
Over  elegant  meals,  washed  down  with 
vintage  wines  and  topped  off  by  Havana 
cigars,  Sharon  probed  Mackay  and  Fair 
for  inside  information  on  their  progress. 

"Found  your  millions  yet?"  he  in- 
iiuired  one  night. 

Mackay  shook  his  head.  "No.  But 
we're  progressing." 

Jim  Fair  broke  in.  "How  would  you 
feel,"  he  inquired,  "if  we  really  did  hit 
bonanza?  It's  a  possibility,  you  knou  ." 

"Delighted,"  lied  Sharon.  "Anything 
that  helps  the  Comstock  helps  me." 

But  faint,  cold  doubt  gnawed  at 
Sharon.  Mackay  could  keep  his  mouth 
shut;  but  Fair  was  a  talker,  a  boaster, 
even.  But  always,  back  of  Jim  Fair's 
boasting,  there  had  been  more  than  a 
grain  of  truth. 

Sharon  said,  "And  just  what  have  you 
got  for  your  pains?  Nothing." 

"We-e-ell,  1  wouldn't  say  that.  Some- 
thing happened  the  other  day  — about 
178  feet  north  of  the  Best  and  Belcher 
line  we  hit  a  fissure  seven  feet  wide  and 
filled  with  porphyry,  clay,  and  quartz. 
We  had  a  dozen  assa>'s  made.  It  ran 
from  $7  to  $34  per  ton.  And  we,  as 
practical  miners,  know  that  deposits  of 
low-grade  ore  often  lead  to  rich  ore 
bodies." 

Sharon  was  worried.  Could  his  plan 
possibly  have  backfired?  For  days  he 
was  tense  and  irascible.  And  he  became 
downright  unbearable  when,  on  Sep- 
tember 19th,  1872,  an  announcement 
was  made  by  Capt.  Sam  Curtis,  supcr- 


"Natiirally  they're  not  sturdy— I  haven't  caulked  iheni  yet!' 
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Zemo  Great  For 
Itchy  Skin  Rash 

Zemo,  a  doctor's  formula,  promptly  re- 
lieves itching-  of  surface  skin  rashes, 
eczema,  prickly  heat,  athlete's  foot.  Zemo 
stops  scratching  and  so  aids  faster  heal- 
ing and  clearing.  Buy  Extra  Strength 
Zemo  for  stubborn  cases.  Greaseless! 

CASH  FILING  SAWS 

Make  up  to  43  or  $5  an  hour  in  your 
^I>are  time.  Start  saw  filing  shop  in 
basement  or  parai^e.  No  experience 
iK^efled  to  turn  out  perfect  cutting 
vaws  with  machine  accuracy  of  Foley 
Automatic  Saw  Filer.  No  canvassing 
-steadv  year  round  CASH  business, 
l.leal  for  small  towns.  Free  booklet 
-■'MONEY  MAKINt;  FACTS "  — shows 
liow  to  start.  No  salesman  will  call. 
Send   postcard  today. 

FOLEY  MFG.  CO.,  539-6  Foley  BIdg.,  Minneapolis  18,  Minn. 

dTfalse  teeth 

Rock,  Slide  or  Slip? 

FASTEETH,  an  improved  powder  to  be 
sprinkled  on  upper  or  lower  plates,  holds  false 
teeth  more  firmly  in  place.  Do  not  slide,  slip 
or  rock.  No  siimmy,  gooey,  pasty  taste  or  feel- 
ing. FASTEETH  is  alkaline  (non-acid).  Does 
not  sour.  Checks  "plate  odor"  (denture 
breath) .  Get  FASTEETH  at  any  drug  counter 


DRAINS  cellars,  cisterns,  wash  tubs; 
IRRIGATES  -  CIRCULATES  -  SPRAYS 


Original  Type  P  Pump  has  1  ,001  u.se- 
—  house,  garden,  farm.   Pumps  3.no( 
GPH;    450   GPH    80'    high;    or  1.8<l( 
GPH  from  25'  well.   Use   1  / 13  to  3<, 
HP  motor.  Motor  coupllnpr  IncUnle.l. 
1"  Inlet:  3i"  outlet.  Stainless  steel 
.ift.   WON'T  RUST!   WON'T  CLOG! 
I'ostpaiil     if    cash     with  order, 
MONEY  BACK  GUARANTEE  (  entrifiit;.il 

B     LABAWcd'PUMPVBelle'iail  56,  N.1, 


SEND    FOR    FREE,    BIG,     ILLUS-  lirS^Th 


/BOOK// 
LHOW// 


PAYS  BIG!  SEND  FOR  FREE.  BIG,  ILLUS- 
TRATED CATALOG  NOW!  Gra.iuates  rt-purt 
making;  substantial  incomes.  Start  and  run  your 
own  business  quickly.  Men.  women  of  all  ages, 
learn  easily.  Course  covers  Sales,  Property 
Manajrement.  Appraising:,  Loans.  Mortffafres,  and 
related  subjects.  STUDY  AT  HOME  or  in  class- 
rooms in  loading  cities.  Diploma  awarded. 
Write   TODAY   for   free    book!    No  obliKation. 

Approved  for  World  War  II  and  Korean  Veterans 

WEAVER  SCHOOL  OF  REAL  ESTATE  (Est.  lorjG) 
2020A  Grand  Avenue  Kansas  City.  Mo. 


INVENTORS 


If  you  believe  that  you  have  an  Invention,  you  should 
lind  out  how  to  protect  It.  We  arc  registered  to  practice 
before  the  V.  S.  Patent  Onice.  Send  for  your  coi>y  of  our 
F'atent  Booklet  "How  to  Protect  Your  Invention"  and  an 


■111 


eiition  Record  '  form.  No  obllEation. 

McMORROW,  BERMAN  &  DAVIDSON 


Ileelstured  Patent  Attorneys 
146-E  Victor  Buildlne  Washington  1, 


KEEP  CESSPOOL  TROUBLE 
AWAY  ^^"^ 


Suburban  &  Country  Dwellers 

iNORTHEL  Reactivator  keeps  septic 
tank  and  cesspool  clean.  A  bacteria  con- 
centrate breaks  up  solids  and  grease  — 
prevents  overflow,  back-np,  odors.  Regu- 
lar use  saves  costly  pumping  or  digging. 
Simply  mix  dry  powder  in  water,  flush 
down  toilet.  Non-poisonous,  non-caustic. 
(Guaranteed  to  ifaclixate  septic  tank,  cess- 
pool. Six  mos.  supply  (2.'5  o/s )  oidv  $2.9!y 
ppil.  Northel  Distirbutors,  AL-5, 
P.  0.  Hox  llO.i,  Minneapolis  1,  Minn. 
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intciidcnt  of  Consolidated  Virginia,  in 
tlie  columns  of  the  Territorial  Enter- 
prise, that  he  felt  certain  of  uncovering 
one  of  the  greatest  bonanzas  in  the  brief, 
licctic  history  of  the  Conistock. 

That  tactic  William  Sharon  under- 
stood. \Mien  >  ou've  got  nothing,  pre- 
tend that  you  have  found  a  fortune. 
Bluff  \\  ith  a  pair  of  deuces.  Attract  the 
investment  suckers;  unload  your  worth- 
less stock  on  them.  He'd  done  it  him- 
self time  and  time  again;  but  the  more 
lie  considered  this  thing,  the  more  ap- 
parent it  became  that  there  was  some- 
tliing  wrong. 

Mackay,  Fair,  Flood  and  O'Brien 
w  ere  not  selling.  Whatever  small  blocks 
of  stock  in  Con  Virginia  were  still  out- 
standing they  were  offering  to  bu>-. 
That  didn't  look  like  a  come-on. 

As  the  winter  dragged  away  with 
deep  snows  and  blinding  gales  sweeping 
the  always  formidable  Conistock,  Fair 
w  as  not  as  much  in  evidence  as  usual. 
He  \\  as  bus\'  directing  the  work  in  the 
Con  Virginia  undertaking.  John  Macka\' 
w  as  supervising  a  drift  starting  from  the 
old  Consolidated  Virginia  shaft  and 
reaching  out  to  meet  the  new  one.  But 
w  hereas  i\Iackay  was  uncommunicative. 
Fair  didn't  hesitate  to  boast. 

"W'e're  right  on  the  edge  of  it,"  he 
told  his  friends.  "It's  going  to  knock 
your  eyes  out." 

There  had  been  times  when  Mackay 
and  Fair  had  almost  lost  faith,  days 
w  hen  the  vein  they  had  been  following 
had  seemed  about  to  pinch  out.  But  al- 
w  ays  it  widened  again  and  the  ore  got 
richer.  And  on  the  first  day  of  March 
1873  great  blasts  of  giant  powder  un- 
covered ore  bodies  so  rich  as  to  be  be- 
yond belief. 

The  Big  Bonanza  had  been  struck! 


Big  Bonanza.  It  was  known  as  that 
from  the  first  day,  and  it  got  bigger  and 
bigger  with  each  follow  ing  day.  There 
were  exasperating  delays,  but  nothing 
could  dampen  the  enthusiasm  which 
went  with  the  knowledge  that  John 
Mackay  and  James  Graham  Fair  had 
made  the  richest  concentrated  single 
strike  in  the  history  of  mining. 

William  Sharon  was  abysmally  un- 
happy. He  had  granted  a  favor  calcu- 
lated to  ruin  two  upstarts,  and  instead 
of  doing  that  he  had  tossed  into  their 
laps  a  fortune  which  later  was  conserva- 
tively estimated  at  one  hundred  million 
dollars. 

The  Big  Four  made  no  effort  to  keep 
their  bonanza  a  secret.  They  w  ere  in- 
different to  the  rise  and  fall  of  stock 
prices.  "We're  miners,"  explained  Mac- 
kay tersely,  "not  speculators." 

Eventually  Mackay  and  Fair  invited 
the  public  to  inspect  for  themselves,  to 
pick  their  own  emissaries  w  ho  would 
be  empowered  to  go  anywhere  they 
wanted,  take  all  the  samples  they  de- 
sired, and  have  them  assayed  by  inde- 
pendent chemists. 

The  first  of  these  representatives  w  as 
Dan  De  Quille,  reporter  for  the  Terri- 
torial Enterprise,  top  journalist  of  the 
Conistock,  and  a  man  noted  for  his  un- 
impeachable integrity.  His  report  ap- 
peared in  the  Enterprise  on  October 
29th. 

The  ore  samples  he  had  picked  at 
random  assayed  $379.43  to  the  ton  in 
silver  and  gold.  Later,  he  returned  for 
other  samples.  These  averaged  $443.83. 
De  Quille  estimated  that  on  the  basis  of 
the  trend,  direction,  and  scope  of  the 
ore.  Consolidated  X^irginia  alone  w  ould 
produce  three  hundred  million  dollars 
in  new  wealth. 


Sharon  tried  to  console  himself  w  ith 
the  thought  that  he  hadn't  lost  anything. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  was  already  lay- 
ing astute  plans  to  capitalize  on  the 
strike.  This  bonanza  w  as  genuine;  it  w  as 
too  great  for  exaggeration.  Con  \'irginia 
stock  would  sk>  rocket  and  so  would 
the  stocks  of  all  the  other  mines  on  the 
Lode.  Sharon  owned  a  lot  of  stock.  His 
holdings  would  increase  in  value.  But 
for  every  dollar  he  collected  he  had  the 
misery  of  watching  the  Big  Four  pocket 
tw  ice  as  much. 

Sharon  showed  a  smiling  face  to  the 
world,  but  his  heart  had  shriveled.  He 
already  had  money.  He  had  manipu- 
lated his  personal  holdings  so  that  when 
eventually  the  Bank  of  California  col- 
lapsed, Sharon  himself  was  not  hurt. 

He  reached  out  for  the  glory  of  a 
title.  Always  an  indefatigable  fighter, 
he  ran  against  John  P.  Jones  for  a  seat 
in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  The 
campaign  was  bitter  and  expensive. 
Sharon  lost.  When  his  defeat  became 
apparent,  he  calmly  announced  that 
he'd  run  again,  and  that  he'd  join  Jones 
in  Washington  as  the  junior  Senator 
from  Nevada. 

And  in  that,  too,  he  succeeded.  He 
became  L^nitcd  States  Senator  William 
Sharon.  By  the  time  he  left  the  Coin- 
stock,  his  personal  fortune  was  esti- 
mated at  close  to  50  million  dollars. 

But  there  was  one  thing  he  could 
never  forget  or  forgive.  Jim  Fair  saw  to 
it  that  Sharon  understood.  He  gave  a 
private  dinner  at  the  Washoe  Club  at 
which  Sharon  w  as  the  guest  of  honor. 
Everything  w  as  done  elegantly,  too  ele- 
gantly. It  became  burlesque. 

After  dinner  Jim  Fair  made  a  speech. 
"To  William  Sharon,"  he  said,  "my 
partners  and  I  owe  a  great  debt.  \\'c  re- 
quested his  permission  to  run  our  drift 
from  the  1,100-foot  level  of  his  Gould 
and  Curry  mine.  If  he  had  granted  that 
permission  we  would  have  spent  all  our 
money  drifting  and  we'd  have  missed 
the  Big  Bonanza  by  precisely  67  feet. 

"It  was  at  Sharon's  insistence  that 
w  e  starred  our  drift  from  the  1,167-foot 
level.  Naturally,  it  was  a  more  expen- 
sive operation,  but  it  took  us  straight 
to  the  heart  of  the  Big  Bonanza. 

"I  give  you  a  toast,  gentlemen,"  con- 
tinued Jim  Fair.  "To  William  Sharon, 
without  w  hose  help  my  partners  and  I 
would  have  been  ruined  and  the  Big 
Bonanza  would  ne\er  have  been  dis- 
covered." 

There  was  a  roar  of  approval  and  a 
downing  of  drinks.  But  every  man  pres- 
ent understood  the  mockery  that  lay 
behind  the  hone>'ed  words  of  James 
Graham  Fair. 

William  Sharon  w  as  now  permanent- 
ly relegated  to  a  secondary  role  in  the 
histor\'  of  the  Conistock.  In  the  biggest 
and  most  important  deal  of  his  life,  he 
hati  o\  erphu  ed  his  hainl.  the  end 


"H<'  liiiMi'l  worked  in  years.  Claims  lie  strained  his  back  tarryini?  me 
over  llie  tlireslioUI." 
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(Continued  from  page  4) 
preciate  ir.  We  realize  that  a  younger 
generation,  WW2  and  Korea,  is  prop- 
erly taking  over  the  Legion.  But  in 
preserving  the  "associations  in  the 
Great  AVars"  let  us  not  forget  the  as- 
sociations connected  with  the  star. 
The  ritual  should  be  amended  to  re- 
store this  little  item. 

L.  Gluick 

Miami,  Fla. 

FRAMED 

Sir:  My  husband  and  I  enjoyed  the 
Legionnaire's  Calendar  in  your  Janu- 
ary issue.  In  fact  he  framed  it  and  I 
am  looking  at  it  now  in  our  breakfast 
nook.  He  enjoys  doing  things  like  that. 
He  is  a  disabled  veteran  of  W\\' I  and 
W\V^2.  He  also  framed  one  and  pre- 
sented it  to  the  Commander  of  our 
Post  222.  Why  not  print  a  calendar 
each  January? 

Mrs.  Fred  Warinan,  Sr. 

Lagwia  Beach,  Calif. 

RESPECT  NEEDED 

Sir:  In  the  past  three  months  I  have 
been  to  five  different  cemeteries  and 
noticed  that  the  flags  that  were  placed 
on  the  graves  of  veterans  last  Memo- 
rial Day,  or  rather  what  was  left  of 
them,  were  torn  and  faded.  Some  were 
lying  on  the  ground.  I  think  it  is  not 
only  disrespectful  to  the  flags  but  to 
the  veterans  whose  graves  they  were 
placed  upon.  Why  don't  those  re- 
sponsible for  placing  the  flags  on  the 
graves  return  after  a  reasonable  time 
and  remove  them  and  not  let  them  re- 
main there  from  one  Memorial  Day 
to  the  next? 

E.  J.  Quinn 

Morris,  III. 


GOOD  IDEA 

Sir:  Several  years  ago  former  Gover- 
nor John  C.  Vivian  of  Colorado  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  a  campaign  to  urge 
the  owners  and  agents  of  downtown 
Denver  office  buildings  to  fly  the 
American  Flag  from  the  staffs  atop 
many  of  their  structures.  There  were 
dozens  of  them  that  were  barren.  He 
contacted,  personally,  the  owners  and 
agents  and  convinced  them  that  Old 
Glory  should  be  attached  to  the  masts 
over  their  buildings  and  flown  at  all 
permissible  times.  Today  there  are  vir- 
tually no  unadorned  flagpoles  in  the 
downtown  section  of  Denver.  It  is  a 
glorious  sight.  The  thought  occurs  to 
me  that  this  is  an  idea  that  ought  to 
spread  to  every  city  in  the  nation. 

Angus  Andersen 
Denver,  Colo. 


IN  A  FIGHT 

Sir:  Fellows,  The  American  Legion  is 
now  in  one  of  its  greatest  fights  since 
the  victorious  fight  for  the  GI  Bill  of 
Rights.  This  time  the  fight  is  for  the 
War  Veterans  Security  Bill.  This  time 
the  boys  who  gave  the  veterans  of 
WW2  and  Korea  their  greatest  chance 


now  need  your  support.  The  boys  of 
AVWl  are  getting  up  in  years,  many 
arc  disabled,  and  the  majority  are  in 
need  of  financial  help.  I  know  you  will 
not  let  them  down  in  their  time  of 
need.  If  you  want  to  help,  first  read 
the  letter  from  the  National  Com- 
mander in  the  March  issue  of  The 
American  Legion  Magazine  and  do  as 
he  has  asked  you  to.  If  you  are  not 
now  a  Legionnaire,  get  right  over  to 
your  nearest  Legion  Post  and  sign  up. 

Lawrence  Hensley 
Lyons,  Kans. 

ANOTHER  USE 

Sir;  In  reply  to  Gust  AVestrum's  letter 
in  the  February  issue,  I  make  the  fol- 
lowing suggestion:  Keep  the  so-called 
burial  flag  and  fly  it  in  front  of  your 
home  on  any  and  all  occasions.  Let  it 
be  a  constant  reminder  of  those  who 
gave  their  lives  that  it  may  be  there. 
Teach  your  children  to  love  and  re- 
spect it.  Teach  them  what  it  stands 
for.  The  National  Commander  said  it 
in  the  February  issue  in  his  "Let's  Try 
Patriotism"— "This  neglect  of  our  flag 
does  not  mean  that  many  Americans 
have  no  love  of  country.  Nor  can  it 
be  said  that  they  are  unpatriotic.  But 
the  sad  fact  is  that  most  Americans 
are  apathetic  when  it  comes  to  our 
National  Color,  and  this  apathy  is  a 
dangerous  symptom." 

Jack  Clifford 
Culver  City,  Calif. 

MOURNS  ELSIE 

Sir:  With  thousands  of  other  AVorld 
AV ar  I  vets  I  mourn  the  passing  of 
Elsie  Janis,  "Sweetheart  of  the  A.E.F." 
I  not  only  heard  and  enjoyed  her  de- 
lightful entertainment  in  France,  but 
after  the  Armistice  I  went  to  England 
and  Wales  on  leave  and  met  her  per- 
sonally in  London.  She  was  then  the 
star  of  a  big  musical  comedy  called 
Hello,  America!  Another  lieutenant, 
named  Parrot,  and  I  tried  to  buy 
tickets  for  the  show  the  Saturday  eve- 
ning we  arrived  in  London.  The  house 
was  sold  out;  not  even  standing  room. 
I  said  to  Parrot:  "Remember  how 
Elsie  always  finished  her  act  in  F'rance: 
'If  you  ever  come  to  London  while  I'm 
there,  boys,  be  sure  to  look  mc  up'? 
\\'ell,  let's  accept  her  invitation."  It 
was  too  near  curtain  time  for  us  to 
see  Elsie  but  her  mother  saw  us  and 
arranged  to  get  us  admitted  without 
charge.  Elsie  was  terrific  in  that  show. 
Afterwards  we  went  backstage  where 
Mrs.  Janis  took  us  to  Elsie's  dressing 
room.  Tired  as  she  was,  she  greeted 
us  warmly  and  invited  us  to  sit  down 
and  talk.  I  never  had  another  oppor- 
tunity to  meet  Miss  Janis.  She  was  a 
highly  talented  actress,  a  grand  trouper 
and  a  first-class  American  soldier. 

Thomas  E.  Francis 
Harrishurg,  Pa. 


Letters  priblished  in  Sound  Off!  do  not 
necessarily  represent  the  policy  of  The 
American  Legion.  Name  withheld  if  re- 
quested. Keep  your  letters  short.  Address: 
Sozind  Off.  The  American  Legion  Maga- 
zine, 720  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  19,  N.  Y. 


POST  EXCHANGE 


PERSONAl-MISCELLANEOUS 


BORROW  $50  to  $500.  Employed  men  and  women  over  25,  eligible. 
Confidential— no  co  signers— no  inquiries  of  employers  or  friends. 
Repay  in  monttily  payments  to  fit  your  income.  Supervised  by 
State  of  Nebraska.  Loan  application  sent  free  in  plain  envelope. 
Give  occupation.  American  Loan  Plan,  City  National  BIdg., 

Dept.  AC-5,  Omatia,  Nebraska.  

LATEST  METHODS  treating  Piles,  Fistula.  Colon-Stomach  dis- 
orders. Write  for  free  book.  McCleary  Clinic  and  Hospital, 

E147  Elms  Blvd.,  Excelsior  Springs,  Mo.  

Be  impressively  taller.  Increase  your  social,  business  potential. 
80,000   men    helped.    Free    Brochure.    H.    Burger  Company, 

433  E.  148,  New  York  55.  

PSORIASIS  SUFFERERS;  Write  for  FREE  important  information 

today.  Puacol  Co.,  Box  3583  GC.  Cleveland  18.  Ohio.  

PAPERS  SCATTERED?  Free  folder!  VETERAN'S  RECORDS  HOLDER, 

Charles  Town,  W.  Va.  

 HEIP  WANTED-SAIESMEN  

Make  $75-$200  weekly.  Dealers,  farmers,  agents,  salesmen- 
demonstrate,  take  orders,  new  proven  nationally  advertised 
Gro-Green  LiQUid  Fertilizer  and  Nitrogen  Nutrients.  Full— part 
time.  Samples  and  demonstrating  outfit  FREE.  Campbell  Co., 

Rochelle  107,  Illinois.  

Advertising  Book  Matches— Easy  to  sell— full  or  part  time.  Cash 
commission.  UNION  LABEL,  all  styles,  sizes.  Powerhouse  selling 
kit  FREE.  Superior  Match,  Dept.  J-556,  7530  Greenwood,  Chicago  19. 
Sell  profitable  sideline.  Calendars,  advertising  specialties.  Every 

businessman  orders.  U.S.  Calendar,  Brooklyn  10,  N.  Y.  

 OLD  IWONEY  WANTED  

53,000.00  for  1913  Liberty  Head  Nickel.  Dimes  1894-S,  1895-0, 
1916-0.  Quarters  1827,  1896-S,  1901-S,  1913-S,  1923-S,  we  pay 
$5.00  to  $1,500.00.  Certain  dates— Lincoln  Cents,  $60.00.  Indian- 
heads,  $60  00,  Large  Cents,  $500.00.  Eagle  Cents,  $200.00.  2c 
Pieces,  $45.00.  3c  Pieces,  $60.00.  Halfdimes,  $500.00.  Shield 
Nickels,  $100.00.  Old  Dimes,  $300,00.  1875  Canadian  Quarter, 
$50.00.  Hundreds  of  others  worth  $5.00-$500,00,  Wanted— Half 
Dollars,  Dollars,  Gold  Coins,  Paper  Money,  etc.  Know  their  true 
value.  Our  large  Illustrated  Guarantee  Buying-Selling  Catalogue, 
giving  complete  allcoin  information— send  $1,00.  Purchase  cata- 
logue before  sending  coins.  Catalogue  money  refundable. 
Worthycoin    Corporation,    Leaders    Numismatic  Quotations, 

(K-191-C),  Boston  8,  Massachusetts.  

BUSINESS-EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNITIES 
$5,199.99  WAS  PAID  to  lohn  Belts,  in  a  few  weeks.  GROW 
MUSHROOMS.  Cellar-shed.  Spare,  full  time,  year  round.  We  pay 
$3.50  lb.  FREE  book.  MUSHROOMS,  Dept.  204-2954  Admiral  Way, 

Seattle,  Wash.  

HIGH  PAYING  JOBS.  All  types.  Foreign,  U.S.  Chance  to  travel. 
Fare  paid.  Application  forms.  For  information  Write  Section  95G, 

National,  1020  Broad,  Newark,  N.  J.  

 MALE-FEMALE  HELP  WANTED  

EARN  EXTRA  MONEY  Selling  Advertising  Book  Matches.  Free 
sample  Kit  furnished.  MATCHCORP.,  Dept.  EX-12,  Chicago  32,  III. 

 STAMPS  

Wonderful  assortment  500  FOREIGN  POSTAGE  STAMPS  $1.00. 
Brodie,  442  N,  13th,  Terre  Haute,  Indiana.  


STOP  AI  THIS  SIIOL 


RETAIL  ADVISORY 
COUNCIL 


BE  A  SATISFIED  CUSTOMER 

Appearing  throughout  the  nation, 
in  store  windows  of  19,000  Legion- 
naire owned  establishments,  this 
symbol  of  The  American  Legion 
Magazine  Retail  Advisory  Council 
is  your  personal  guarantee.  It  as- 
sures you  of  outstanding  service  in 
a  friendly  atmosphere. 

THE  AMERICAN  LEGION  MAGAZINE 
RETAIL  ADVISORY  COUNCIL 
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>l  a  I  r  i  -III  uiK' y 

All  iieivlyiveds  "in  clover" 
Too  soon  ivill  start  to  inuse 

That  the  honeymoon  is  over 

When  the  bills  ontiveiRh  the  coos. 

—  Hal  Chai)\\  ic;k 

Late  Lupk 

Tlic  ^^'ido\v  Jones  told  a  neighbor  tliat 
her  late  husband  had  been  ver>'  unfortunate 
all  his  life  but  tlv.it  things  had  changed  near 
tlic  end. 

"How  do  you  mean?"  queried  the  neigh- 
bor. 

"W  ell,"  replied  the  \\  idow,  "w  hen  the\' 
dug  his  grave,  they  struck  oil." 

—  F.  G.  Kernan 


"It's  on  the  accessories  that  they  get  you!" 

Stroii)£  >l o »!>.•« a ^4' 

Some  doctors  believe  in  shock  treatments; 
they  send  them  out  the  first  of  each  month. 

—  Jack  Hlrisert 

Coining  lo  Bl<>w!< 

Some  people,  Vm  told. 
Blow  hot  and  cold, 
But  ■many  I  know 
Just  blow. 

—  Rich  \Ki)  Aumour 

llor  CpOhI 

A  career  girl  i\  one  ii'lio  !;<'/\  «  dudi's  pay 
by  working  for  it. 

—  Cy  N.  Peace 

The  Broadw  ay  talent  agent  answ  ered  his 
phone  recenth'  and  was  asked  for  an  ap- 
pointment. "I  can  sing,  dance,  balance  a 
banana  on  ms'  nose,  blow  heait-shaped 
smoke  rings,  and  .  .  ." 

"I'm  terribly  sorry,  but  it's  a  slack  sea- 
son," replied  the  agent.  "1  tlon't  ha\c  any 
spots  for  n()\elty  acts!" 

"Wait,  mister,  don't  hang  up!  I  can  do 
even  more— play  the  musical  saw,  pla\-  the 
harmonica  while  swimming  under  water, 
di\  e  from  a  3()-foot  tower  into  a  pool  con- 
taining onl\-  12  inclies  of  w  ater  .  .  ." 


anting 
hots 


"I  don't  think  that  even  that  is  unusual 
enough  under  tlic  present  circumstances," 
answered  the  agent. 

"\^'ait,  don't  hang  up!  I  forgot  to  tell 
you— /'w  a  dog.''' 

—  Howie  Lasseter 


As  Tiino  («o<>$«  By 

Thc  kind  of  woi>ian  that  most  men  are 
waiting  for  is  one  that's  on  the  telephone. 

—  Stephen  Napierala 


Looking  Ahead 

An  old  woman  was  dying  and  she  was 
very  much  concerned  that  her  husband 
could  not  manage  without  her.  As  she  felt 
her  end  was  near,  she  said: 

"Dear,  I  want  you  to  promise  me  that 
wiien  I  slip  away,  you'll  take  another  wife. 
And  I've  been  thinking  that  Helen  Henry 
would  be  just  the  one  for  >ou." 


"I  don't  know,"  replied  her  husband, 
scratching  his  head,  "She  isn't  exactly  the 
one  I've  been  thinking  about  myself." 

—  Dan  Bennett 


Jnst  to  Ex|ieriinent 

Maybe  yon  can't  bay  happiness,  but  most 
people  ivotild  like  enough  money  to  try. 

—  Vesta  M.  Kelly 

Answer  Man 

There  was  a  man  in  our  town,  and  he  was 

far  from  wise, 
But  in  a  radio  quiz  show  he  copped  tlic 

major  prize. 
You  wonder  how  he  did  it  when  his  wit  was 

very  dim? 

—  The  rest  of  the  contestants  were  dim- 
witteder  than  him! 

—  Berton  Braley 


Up  Late 

No  man  ever  became  a  cardsharp  with- 
out burning  the  inidiiight  Hoyle. 

—  George  Hart 


Mania  and  I  Vo  to  a  Bop  Concert 

The  melody's  lost  and 

The  tempo  is  wrong, 
But,  nevertheless,  dear, 

They're  slaying  our  song. 

—  Francis  O.  \\'alsh 

The  Bagged  Type 

It  was  as  rough  an  obstacle  course  as  the 
Army  had  been  able  to  think  up,  but  the 
new  rookie  from  the  country  took  it  all  in 
unconcerned  stride. 

"Well,  what  did  you  think  of  it?"  the 
somewhat  amazed  sergeant  asked  him  after- 
ward. 

"Well,  there  was  hardly  any  thing  to  it," 
shrugged  the  rookie.  "Back  home  we  used 
to  go  through  worse  terrain  just  going  to 
the  outhouse." 

—  Harold  Helper 


C\      n        n  r^^^r^ 


'Well  .  .  .  this  should  finish  it  for  gowl!" 
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Out-perform3  any 
other  motor  oil 

. . .  regardless  of  price! 


RAVOLlMf 

Motor 

^^TRA  HEAVY 


On  important  counts  of  power,  pickup, 
gasoline  mileage  and  resistance  to 
wear  and  corrosion,  Havolinc  won  "top 
honors"  in  competition  against  the 
toughest  motor  oils  on  the  market. 
Ha  valine's  clear-cut  superiority 
is  vital  to  you  today.  Engines  have 
closer  tolerances,  higher  compression 

r ratios,  increased  "loading"  oi  parts. 
It  takes  a  tou<i,hcr  motor  oil  to  protect 
your  engine,  keep  it  clean.  Tiiat  s 
Hcivoline,  the  best  motor  oil  yonr 
luoney  can  buy!  For  added  power, 
gr(>ater  gasoline  mileage,  longer 
lasting  new  car  liveliness,  change  to 
Advanced  Custorn-Made  Havoline. 
See  your  Texaco  Dealer,  the  best  friend 
t/oiir  car  has  ever  had! 


THE  TEXAS 
COMPANY 


TEXACO  DEALERS 

■    mMm^^^L^i^^  IN  ALL  48  STATES 

Texaco  Producfs  are  also  distributed  in  Canada  and  Latin  America. 

TUNE  IN:  TEXACO  STAR  THEATER  starring  JIMMY  DURANTE  on  TV  Saturday  nights,  NBC 


n 


HOSPITAUZEO 
SERVICEMEN  , 


EACH  PACK 
PERSONALIZED 


with  your  Organization's 
Name  and  Seal 


NAME  OF  YOUR 
ORGANIZATION 
AND  POST  WILL  BE 
PRINTED  HERE 


EACH  10-CARTON  UNIT 

COSTS  ONLY 


CHESTERFIELD 


L&M  FILTERS 


REGUUR  KING-SIZE 


^7.86  ^8-76 

REGULAR  KING-SIZE 

$9.64  $9.64 


MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY! 

LIGGETT  &  MYERS  TOBACCO  CO., 
BOX  21,  DEPT.  A,  NEW  YORK  8,  N.  Y. 
Dear  Sirs: 

Please  mail  me  order-blanks  for  10-carton  units  of  tax-free 
Chesterfields  or  L&M  Filters  for 

(    )  Hospitalized  Veterans  in  U.S.  Government 
.1,  '  J  Hospitals  or  State  Hospitals 

those  aeiirea  ^  r 

(    )  Armed  Forces  in  Korea. 

YOUR  NAME  -  -  -  -  

(Please  print) 

ADDRESS  

(No.  and  St.)  (City  or  Town)  (Slate) 


<!'iLicctTT  &  Myeks  Tobacco  Co. 


